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Chronicle 


Czechoslovakia.—The Catholic congresses and anni- 
versary celebrations held during the past year forcibly 
brought home to the Catholics of Czechoslovakia the fact 
that their organizations are compara- 
tively young and that for this very 
reason the results obtained so far 
should be considered encouraging, even though not always 
satisfactory. The Popular party, corresponding in a way 
to the German center, is only one of five Coalition parties 
and almost the smallest one of them. Its ends, therefore, 
must frequently be attained by compromises. 

Thirty years ago, in the summer of 1894, the very first 
Czech Catholic Congress took place at Brno in Moravia. 
It roused the Czech Catholics to a consciousness of their 
Catholic interests. More practical results were achieved 
in the first congress of Czech Christian-Social Workmen, 
which was held, a little later in the same summer, at Lito- 
mysl in Bohemia. It was recently commemorated by an- 
other congress held in the same town on September 15, 
1924. Three years later, in 1897, Prague saw the first 
regional Christian-Social congress of Bohemia, and in 
September, 1899, Father Sramek, the present leader of the 
Popular party and a prominent member of the Cabinet 
but then a curate at Novy Jicin, organized at Velehrad 


Congresses and 
Catholic Growth 


the first similar congress for Moravia and Silesia. Its 
twenty-fifth anniversary was commemorated at the meet- 
ing of Christian-Social farmers and workmen held there, 
September 7-8, 1924. As a consequence of untiring propa- 
ganda and organization the Czech Christian-Social party 
of Bohemia gained seven seats in the Viennese Parlia- 
ment in 1907. The Moravian section of the party, appeal- 
ing to a smaller but more religicus section of the country, 
gained as many as ten seats. 

After these successes there came a period of decay 
which was caused in part by the extremely violent and 
combined onslaught of the Liberal parties at the parlia- 
mentary elections of 1911, when Bo- 
hemia lost all its Czech Christian- 
Social representatives, and Moravia 
saved only a few. Another reason for this disaster was 
the quarrels within the Catholic camp itself. Thus it came 
about that at the beginning of the war as well as at its 
end the Catholic organization in present Czechoslovakia 
had all the appearances of being a quantité négligeable. 
As a consequence the enemies of the Church in the new 
Republic hoped to oppress and despoil her entirely. 
Typical of the kind of war declared on Church and reli- 
gion was the act perpetrated on November 3, 1918, the 
seventh day of the newly gained independence, when a 
Socialist hireling and his gang, with perfect immunity 
destroyed the beautiful and historic column surmounted by 
a statue of Our Lady, which stood in the square before 
the Town Hall of Prague. Then followed a wild agita- 
tion to turn over the Catholic churches to any who might 
care to use them, whether belonging to no denomination, 
or to the newly founded National Church or to any form 
of Protestantism. Further wounds were inflicted on the 
Church by laws sanctioning civil marriage and easy di- 
vorce. The terrible consequences of the latter are already 
appalling the very authors of this legislation. Still other 
measures followed, taking away much of the property be- 
longing to the Church and giving in return a ridiculously 
small compensation. Even far more tyrannical laws were 
advocated in Parliament and furiously demanded. That 
they were not actually carried into execution was due to 
regard for foreign public opinion, which was known to 
be adverse to religious persecution in the new Republic, 
and also to regard for the deeply religious feeling of Slo- 
vakia which had thrown in her lot with the Czech lands. 
More extreme acts were therefore considered unsafe. 

But the destruction of the Our Lady’s column was for 
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Catholics the awakening cannon-shot. The furious efforts 
at oppression that now quickly followed merely united 
them and roused them to action. The 
Popular party, which previously had 
consisted of bickering groups of Cath- 
olics, at once appeared on the battlefield. In a moment 
almost a small Catholic evening paper had been established, 
a thing indeed attempted before, but without success and 
abandoned despondently. Catholics soon regained a recog- 
nized place in public life, and the summer of 1920 saw a 
splendid Catholic congress at Prague, which was a suc- 
cess even from a financial point of view. Since then 
diocesan and regional congresses have carried on the work 
of rallying the Catholics for united action. 

The history of the German Catholics of the Republic is 
quite similar. At the elections of 1907 and again in 1911 
they secured only one seat each time. Their press was in- 
significant, their organizations were 
barely developed beyond their initial 
stage, no hope for a better future 
seemed to exist. Liberalism and the “ Away-from-Rome ” 
movement reigned supreme. But after the setting up of 
the Republic of Czechoslovakia the German Liberals were 
quick to recognize that in the new situation, after the loss 
of support from Vienna, harmony among the German 
minority was necessary, and that consequently there was 
no room for violent religious or cultural quarrels. When 
later, in 1923, some of the ancient protagonists of the 
“ Away-from-Rome ” movement tried to reopen their cam- 
paign, they were promptly silenced by the Liberals them- 
selves. As a consequence of this truce the German 
Christian-Social party, in 1920, at once gained nine seats 
in the Lower House and five in the Senate. They now 
developed their press and covered the German parts of 
the Republic with a dense net of energetic organizations. 
The most beautiful examples of the revival of Catholicism 
among the Germans of Czechoslovakia have been their 
Catholic congresses, a whole series of them, naturally 
on a much smaller scale than the Czech congresses, but 
always real manifestations of faith and enthusiasm. We 
may instance those held this summer at Opava in Silesia, 
with an attendance far exceeding 20,000 people, and at 
Sluknov, in North Bohemia, with more than 15,000 
present. The government feels that in matters touching 
upon religion the desire of German Catholics is something 
to be reckoned with. 

For some time past the more prudent Czech Liberals 
themselves confess that any further violent assaults upon 
the Catholic Church would be a tactical blunder, with no 
effect except to bring even greater masses of the people 
into the Popular party’s organizations. At present this 
party, much against the wishes of the other Coalition 
parties, constitutes an indispensable part of the Govern- 
ment majority, against whose veto no motion can be car- 
ried in Parliament or even presented to it. On October 
10, 1922, the present Cabinet came into power. 
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Egypt.—By decree of King Fuad on December 22, the 
Egyptian Parliament was dissolved and an order signed 
for the holding of general elections. The election of the 
electoral delegates will take place on 
January 20, that of the deputies on 
February 24; the new Chamber of 
Deputies will meet on March 6. At the time that the 
Ziwar Ministry took office, consequent upon the resigna- 
tion of the cabinet of Zaghlul Pasha, Parliament was 
prorogued until December 25. When Premier Ziwar ac- 
cepted the British demands, the Zaghlulists petitioned the 
King to convoke Parliament immediately; they declared 
that Ziwar Pasha had violated the Constitution and that 
he did not enjoy the confidence of Parliament or the 
country. But the Government steadfastly opposed the 
calling of the present Parliament. In his letter to the 
King advising the dissolution of Parliament, Premier 
Ziwar stated that it was impossible to reestablish normal 
relations with Great Britain while the present Chamber 
of Deputies existed; he stated that “the Chamber is en- 
tirely dominated by the party the previous Cabinet repre- 
sented, and continuation of Parliamentary debates 
would only serve to increase the excitement, giving rise 
to a worse situation and barring the road to a solution of 
the conflict.” Accordingly, the situation called for either 
the resignation of the Ziwar Cabinet or the dissolution of 
the Parliament. The Premier declared that it seemed 
better for the interests of the country that the Cabinet 
should not resign. In his letter, the Premier denied that 
the action of Great Britain affected the independence of 


Egypt. 


Dissolution 
of Parliament 


France.—According to the Treaty of Versailles Cologne 
was to be evacuated by Allied troops in five years, pro- 
vided Germany should have fulfilled all the conditions 
imposed upon her by that treaty. The 
five years will have been completed on 
January 10. Nevertheless, the British 
Foreign office has stated that it cannot evacuate Cologne 
at that date according to the injuctions of that treaty itself. 
Great Britain came to this decision at the behest of the 
French Government, and as a result of the Allied military 
investigation of Germany. This has revealed, according 
to the Allies, that Germany has not been fulfilling her 
portion of the treaty as to the limitation of armaments 
imposed upon her by the Versailles Treaty. It was on 
Christmas Eve that the French Government announced 
that the British and Belgian Governments had agreed that 
they would not evacuate the Cologne bridgehead on 
January 10. The French have reported large finds of 
secret arms and war material in Germany, and they have 
accused Germany of bad faith in neglecting to fulfil 
the disarmament clauses. It has been reported that some 
50,000 rifles are in the course of manufacture at Berlin, 
that 47,000 new rifles were discovered at the Krupp works, 
that 40,000 unbored barrels for machine guns were dis- 
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covered at Karlsruhe. The report of these discoveries of 
secret arms, which probably has been largely exaggerated, 
have greatly excited French public opinion, and many are 
convinced that Germany intends to start another war. 
However, it is the intention of Great Britain that the 
French undertake negotiations with the German Govern- 
ment for the fulfillment in the future of every detail of 
the disarmament clauses in the Versailles Treaty. If these 
negotiations meet with a successful outcome Cologne and 
the Ruhr could both be evacuated in August, as far as 
the military is concerned. On the evacuation of Cologne 
the British would take over Coblenz, formerly held by the 
American army. Premier Herriot expressed himself as 
convinced of the truth of great secret stores of arms in 
Germany, but said that these discoveries, even coupled 
with the recent reduction of the French military service, 
did not greatly alarm him. Modern equipment for the 
army is what counts most, he said, and this is what the 
French army is receiving. “ Our military chiefs,” he said, 
“are carefully studying every eventuality.” Evidently 
France intends to be prepared for any emergency. 


Germany.—Our American Trade Commissioner at 
Berlin, Douglas Miller, recently made a careful study of 
the present position of cooperatives in Germany, which 
has been published in Commerce Re- 
ports, issued by the United States 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. His report shows that cooperation has its failures 
as well as its successes. Germany is noted for the number 
of its cooperative societies, which are far in excess of 
those of any other country. There were, at the time of 
Mr. Miller’s investigation, 52,300 such organizations ex- 
isting in Germany. This illustrates the present tendency 
of overorganization in business. Between January 1 and 
October 16 no fewer than 2,478 cooperatives were estab- 
lished. Of this number 1,405 had already been dissolved 
by the latter date, 63 had become bankrupt and 39 had 
gone into receivership. The net increase, therefore, was 
less than 1,000 at the end of the nine months under con- 
sideration. These organizations are both consumers’ and 
producers’ cooperatives. Some are largely combinations 
for marketing goods, the main purpose of others is to 
purchase at low prices, while still others are credit cooper- 
atives, designed to supply credit to members on better 
terms than could be obtained by individual bargaining with 
a bank. The last class of cooperatives, in particular, in- 
creased largely during recent years, but overorganization 
in the same field greatly impaired their individual assets. 
This multiplication of organization appears to be a char- 
acteristic of the entire business development of Germany 
today and greatly increases overhead charges on the busi- 
ness turnover of the country. In fine, the growth of co- 
operatives in Germany is far in excess of the nation’s in- 
dustrial growth, which is now estimated to be twenty per 
cent above the pre-war figures. 
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Great Britain—On December 23, the British Govern- 
ment addressed a communication to the Dominions and 
Colonies seeking information as to the feasibility of hold- 
ing an Imperial Conference for the 
discussion of the Geneva Protocol on 
arbitration and security. Should the 
Dominion Governments approve of the proposal, it is 
intended to hold the conference in the early months of the 
present year, probably in March. The British Govern- 
ment has shown itself somewhat unfavorable to the Pro- 
tocol, but it is desirous of obtaining the views of the 
Dominion since the implications of the document are not 
clearly defined and since the vital issues of peace and war 
contained in it involve the Dominions. The sanctions of 
the Protocol place on the signatories an obligation in law 
and honor to fight any nation which resorts to war in 
defiance of the League; since the Dominions would be 
called upon in such a contingency, it is necessary that 
they should now have a voice in the decision of accepting 
or rejecting the Protocol. In addition, the “ Japanese 
Amendment ” entitles the League to act as a conciliator in 
a dispute which one of the parties adjudges to be of a 
domestic nature. This would affect possible legislation on 
immigration, such as the laws recently passed in the 
United States, in Canada, Australia and New Zealand. 
At this time of writing, the official replies of the Domin- 
ions to the British communication have not been published. 
It is well known, however, that the Canadian Govern- 
ment is not in favor of sending a representative to the 
proposed Imperial Conference. Premier King has ex- 
pressed the opinion that the matter can be settled by cor- 
respondence. The same answer, according to newspaper 
reports, is to be returned by Australia. Due to the 
political situation in that country, Premier Bruce cannot 
attend the meeting in London unless some grave matter 
of international or imperial importance demands his pres- 
ence there; discussion of the Geneva Protocol is not such 
a matter, and the Australian view can be expressed by 
cable or letter. Accordingly, it does not seem probable 
that the suggested conference is to be held. 


Proposal for 
Imperial 
Conference 


’ 

Ireland.—For the present the question of the registra- 
tion of the Anglo-Irish Treaty with the League of Nations 
has fallen in abeyance. The exact text of the Irish note, 
mentioned in our issue of last week, 
has not been published; but it is said 
to be a flat denial, curtly stated, of the 
British claim. The Irish document, it seems, states that 
Ireland cannot be restricted in her League prerogatives by 
any limitations imposed by the London Government; it 
contends that Ireland has a full right to have the Anglo- 
Irish Treaty registered by the Secretariate of the League ; 
in conclusion it declares that Ireland is unwilling to enter 
into prolonged controversy with Great Britain on the 
matter. Through registration of the Treaty, Ireland 
obtains a valid right to appeal to the World Court should 
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the Treaty be violated or any modification of her present 
status be attempted. In League circles, the Irish issue 
has caused intense interest because of the principles it 
involves. A decision by the League on this question would 
serve as a definition of the status of the Dominions and 
Colonies forming the British Commonwealth, both in 
regard to the independence of action of these Govern- 
ments and to the League acceptance of such actions. 
Beyond the British protest and the Irish rejoinder, neither 
Government seems anxious to pursue the matter further. 
The Free State has not thus far carried the question to 
the World Court of Justice at the Hague in an effort to 
obtain an interpretation of the legal status of the Treaty 
as an international agreement. 

Despite the optimism of Kevin O’Higgin’s statement 
on the economic outlook of the Free State, issued on the 
third anniversary of the signing of the Treaty, condition; 
are far from satisfactory. The trade 
returns for the first ten months of 
1924 show imports of £55,000,000 and 
exports of £40,000,000. This adverse trade balance is 
causing some anxiety; but it is explained, for the most 
part, by the considerable income from Irish investments 
abroad. Some criticism has been made in regard to the 
public finances. Current expenditure is said to be double 
that of 1919-1920, the cost of administration has been 
steadily rising, the number of departments has-been in- 
creased to an apparently unnecessary degree, and the 
salaries of the higher officials are far too high. The Irish 
Independent points out that the income tax is sixpence 
in the pound higher than in Great Britain, postage is 
dearer, and customs on staple foods are greater than in 
Northern Ireland. Unemployment has not been remedied 
to any great extent, housing conditions in the towns have 
not been materially improved, and there is some agricul- 
tural distress. The Government, however, realizes the 
necessity of continuing the work of reconstruction. Two 
important measures for the relief of distress have been 
recently announced by the Dail: a supplementary grant of 
£250,000 for land improvement, and an unemployment 
benefit of £350,000 for some 41,000 people. 


Economic 
Conditions 


Italy—At Rome on Christmas eve Pope Pius XI 
inaugurated the Holy Year, which is the twenty-third 
Jubilee Year since the one first dedicated by Boniface 
VIII in the year 1300 of our era. The 
opening of the Jubilee Year of 1925 
has been anxiously awaited by the 
whole world, and on this auspicious Christmas eve the 
spacious plaza which encloses the entrance to St. Peter’s 
was black with throngs of the Faithful who had come 
from all over the world to witness this beginning of the 
Jubilee and to gain the indulgences attached to physical 
presence on this occasion. Young and old, rich and 
poor, Italians and foreigners were there, but they were 
all of one family and nation in the Church. The Jubilee 
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was to be begun by the breaking down of the Porta 
Santa, or Holy Door, by the Pontiff himself. This 
entrance through the Holy Door leads from Bernini’s 
portico into the interior of St. Peter’s. It had been sealed 
up ever since the day the former Jubilee closed at the end 
of the year 1900. So now the immense throng outside 
was awaiting the approach of the procession which was to 
usher in the Sovereign Pontiff, for the performance of 
the initial ceremony. The Pope finally appeared headed 
by a line of Cardinals, Bishops, abbots and other repre- 
sentative churchmen. He tapped the sealed door three 
times with a golden hammer, at which sign the workmen 
on the inside broke down the partition through which the 
Pope entered into St. Peter’s. After him the whole im- 
mense crowd was admitted into the basilica, where they 
knelt to receive the papal blessing. The Jubilee Year of 
1925 had begun. 

During all this ceremony the Pope was carried in the 
Sedia Gestatoria. On arriving at the Holy Door and 
giving the first stroke of the hammer the Pontiff chanted: 
Aperite mihi portas justitiae, which in English reads: 
“Open to me the gates of justice.” At the second stroke 
be sang: IJntroibo in domum tuam, Domine, or “TI shall 
go into Thy house, O Lord.” At the third and last 
stroke: Aperste nobis quoniam nobiscum Deus. “ Open 
to us since the Lord is with us.” As the Porta Santa 
fell in after thio last stroke, the great bell of St. Peter’s 
boomed out its jubilee message of grace to the world, and 
the Sistine choir of cassocked boys, led by the Abbé 
Lorenzo Perosi, sang out a sweet chant of welcome to all 
the nations. The Pontiff entered the basilica followed by 
the Faithful exactly at eleven o’clock, which was the hour 
fixed. At the same time similar ceremonies were held at 
the three other great basilicas of Rome, St. John Lateran, 
Santa Maria Maggiore and St. Paul’s Outside-the-Walls. 
The doors of these churches were opened by the delegates 
appointed by the Pope a few days before, namely, Cardi- 
nals Pompili, Vannutelli and De Lai. Those who were at 
St. Peter’s, after finishing their Jubilee devotions before 
the high altar, went about to visit each of the basilicas 
mentioned, which is a condition for the gaining of the 
Jubilee indulgence. Thus began the Jubilee Year of 1925. 





In next week’s issue of America, the Rev. 
John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., will continue his inter- 
esting articles on educational tests and measure- |. 
ments. 


The Rev. Anthony Benedict, D.D., will con- 
tribute a thoughtful paper on “ Woman’s Part in 
Progress.” 


Mr. Clarence F. Burkhardt will write a his- 
torico-critical article on Church music. 
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thenia of an individual we have to study his char- 

acter and how it developed. The neurotic person 
must be considered as an individual, who under the stress 
of conflict, reacted in a certain way. The “abnormality ” 
as we have seen, is the form this reaction took. It must 
be looked upon as an exaggerated form of some type of 
reaction that appeared previously, and probably often, 
in his life. It is then more important to know and under- 
stand the individual than to label his symptom. The nam- 
ing of the symptom, or malady is of course a convenience 
but it is of little consequence, in view of treatment, as 
compared with the importance of grasping the etiology of 
the individual’s condition. .What was the patient endeav- 
oring to bring about by reacting thus, by this form of 
hysteria? When and under what circumstances did he 
employ this type of reaction before? What neurotic and 
what healthy ¢lements are there in his character? What 
will power has he shown? And I would add, as a personal 
contribution to this modern line of thought, how does the 
patient conduct his choice-acts? 

The last question seems to me to be the most important 
of all. If it is necessary, as it is, in dealing with nerve 
cases, to understand thoroughly the patient’s character, 
there is no more sure or direct road to this understanding 
than a study of the patient’s “ choices.” 

The choice-act is the most intimately personal act of 
which we are capable. It is rooted in the depths of our 
being. It is intensely personal, betraying our likes and dis- 
likes, our impulses and our power of control. It shows 
our mental powers of discrimination. It betrays what we 
are and what we are capable of, the motives that appeal 
to us, and the motives that we reject. We reveal in our 
manner of choosing, tendencies, if we have them, towards 
hesitation and indecision; carelessness; hedonism; sense 
of duty; caprice; firmness or weakness. The revelation 
of motives gives the deepest insight into character, and 
motives are best seen in choosing. So true is this, that 
if one could secure full descriptive introspections of an 
individual’s choices, one would be in a position to draw 
up his “character formula” with considerable accuracy. 


TT understand the hysteria, obsession, or neuras- 


And were he a neurotic, one would be able to determine 


what neurotic elements in his character were most likely 
to lead to trouble. 

The orientation in psycho-therapy towards character 
study received a powerful impulse from the writings of 
Adolf Meyer. To classify individuals according to the 
neurotic elements in their character was his aim, rather 
than to classify diseases. In classifying the individual, the 
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disease is explained. The disease may be likened to the 
clothes on a man. It has texture and color of its own, 
but the form it takes, together with its size and measure- 
ments are those of the man. Meyer divides characters 
into various types—psychasthenic, neurasthenic, hypo- 
chondriac, hysterical, epileptic, unresistive, maniacal de- 
pressive, paranoic and deteriorative. 

If the individual shows fears or scruples, or is sub- 
ject to obsessions or irresistible impulses he is a psychas- 
thenic. If he is easily fatigued, mentally and physically, 
irritable, restless and constantly complaining of different 
ailments, etc., he is meurasthenic, and perhaps a hypochon- 
driac. The “ hysteric ” is characterized by his emotions, his 
craving for sympathy, his simulation of illness, his want of 
control. The paranoic is retiring. He broods. He is ill- 
balanced. He reads meanings (self-references) into 
everything. He is suspicious and hyper-sensitive. He has 
an exalted opinion of himself. He is out of touch and un- 
easy with reality. The “ deteriorative ” (praecox) type is 
a weakling. He avoids conflicts, undergoes insults, subjects 
himself to others, moralizes, depreciates himself, but is 
obstinate and at times violent. He is a mass of contradic- 
tions, humble and vain, generous and mean, gentle and 
cruel, submissive and obstinate. He is over-ridden by 
others, and if he survives it is through good-luck. For- 
merly the practise was to explain psycho-neuroses as re- 
sults of brain lesions. To do so Meyer asserts is “ neuro- 
logising tautology.” 

To try to explain a hysterical fit or a delusion system out of 
hypothetical cell alterations which we cannot reach or prove, is 
at the present stage of histo-physiology, a gratuitous performance. 
To realize that such a reaction is a mutilated attempt at 
adjustment, opens ways of inquiry in the direction of modifiable 
determining factors. All of a sudden we find ourselves in a live 
field in harmony with our instincts of action, of prevention, of 


modification, of understanding, doing justice to a desire for direct- 
ness, instead of neurologising tautology. 


Both for prevention and for cure it is exceedingly neces- 
sary to study character, especially all forms of emotional 
display. Wise parents are careful to check children in 
such matters and to teach them control of their affections 
and emotions. Foolish parents are neglectful or unjust 
and as a result their children develop a false attitude to- 
wards life, they adopt a fundamentally wrong adjustment. 
Let us suppose that a child, yielding to instinctive im- 
pulses plays about and makes noise. He is harshly cor- 
rected, perhaps punished. The child conceives this as 
unjust and assumes an attitude of rebellion. Subsequent 
incidents strengthen him in this attitude. 
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Everything [writes Bleuler] is then viewed under the guise of 
this complex and a moral attitude is formed which particularly 
fits this purpose and runs something like the following: My father 
has been unfair to me. He is to blame for everything. It is only 
just that I disgrace him through stealing. Such reflections assume 
so exclusive an importance that a regard for one’s own welfare 
entirely disappears. It serves you right that my hands are frost- 
bitten. It is just what you wanted, becomes a maxim and cannot 
be corrected by ordinary reflection, simply because all the associa- 
tions become half conscious, if (conscious) at all. It is only by 
correct treatment, especially by analysis that such a stubborn 
iidividual can be saved from lasting criminality. 


Similar attitudes, “ false attitudes toward life,” de- 
velop in those who have skill and interest in one sphere 
of work, but who are forced to occupy themselves with 
something else. They are the “spoiled.” They are dis- 
satisfied with themselves and the world. They are in- 
capable of succeeding. Their ambitions are balked, and 
they assume a negativistic attitude. Disproportion be- 
tween aim and ability results at times in a paranoic reac- 
tion. Failure in mental work at times gives rise to an 
ambition for high academic positions. The origin of the 
false attitude or unhealthy adjustment lies partly of course 
in circumstances, but chiefly in the personality and char- 
acter of the individual. 


The practical lesson to be learned from Adolf Meyer’s 
teaching is the need to study carefully modes of reaction 
in the young, traits of character, especially those that are 
faulty and unhealthy: methods and modes of lying, steal- 
ing, deceit, sulkiness, obstinacy, cowardice, excitability, 
boasting, impulsiveness, self-isolation and shyness, stam- 
mering, incoherence, confession of inferiority, tiredness 
and exhaustion, moods and tantrums, headaches and 
imaginary pains, indisposition, anxiety, restlessness, for- 
getting, mistakes, cruelty, failures to keep promises, dis- 
crepancies between thought and action, rationalizations, 
hallucinary falsehoods, and signs of depravity or vicious- 
ness. The abnormal individual only manifests, as we 
have seen, the modes of reaction of normal people, but he 
does so in a grotesque and exaggerated way. In faulty 
reactions “a little more than little” is sufficient to bring 
about the signing of a certificate of insanity. A bad pro- 
pensity, overgrown, becomes a dangerous symptom, a 
menace to society, and society protects itself by removing 
the danger. 

The characteristic traits of the praecox patient [writes Dom 
T. Vernon Moore], his fantastic, imaginary existence, his super- 
ficial moralizing, are all tendencies which we meet in normal 
children and adolescents. In most children these tendencies are 
balanced by interests in the real world which are always counter- 
acting their inclination to day dreaming. Suppose, however, 
there comes a crisis of some kind, a failure, following upon bright 
expectations, associated with the inability to escape from the harsh 
demands of an unsympathetic environment. Then what was before 
incipient and curable, rapidly develops into a state of moral 
deterioration from which there is no hope of recovery. We must, 
therefore, learn by a study of reaction-types and their evolution to 


recognize danger when it first appears, and take the proper steps 
before it is too late. 
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At first modes of reaction are to some extent under con- 
trol. But as time goes on the power to control them tends 
to disappear. Motivation evolves towards its final term, 
which is automatism and which is “the state arrived at 
by the will when it functions evenly, swiftly, and regularly 
and in a manner more or less independent of conscious 
attention” (“ Motive Force and Motivation Tracks”). 
Thus, the mode of reaction becomes a part of character, 
and if it is a faulty or unhealthy mode, the character is 
abnormal. The mode of reaction, being the act of the 
whole man, body and soul, will have a muscular resonance 
and repercussion, and this in some cases takes the form 
of a muscular twitching or a “tic.” The “tic” may be 
the arching of the eyebrows, the twisting of the mouth or 
shoulders, bulging of the eyes, turning of the head, a 
tremor of the fingers, feeling around one’s collar, bending 
the head and raising the shoulders, scratching the nose, etc. 
It is always an expressive or symptomatic gesture, and has 
a psychic background. It is the physical accompaniment 
of a mental mode of reaction, and it is so closely connected 
with neurotic elements of character that it is worth 
dwelling upon. 

At first the “tic” was considered to be an organic 
trouble, but since Charcot’s time it has been recognized as 
a pSychic manifestation. It is rather of the nature of a 
compulsion neurosis than a sign of degeneracy. To lay 
folk it seems to be “ a mere mannerism ”: to the psycholo- 
gist it is full of significance, and indicates an adjustment 
to a conflict. 

Some psychologists (Trousseau) regarded the “ tic”’ as 
an “occupational neurosis,” a kind of partial chorea. 
Others (Meige and Feindel) as the relic of a purposeful 
gesture. 

When the precipitating stimulus is no longer present, and the 
gestures appear meaningless, exaggerated, irrelevant or artificial 
we are justified in speaking of a “tic.” Such “tics” are tonic 
or clonic twitchings, sudden interrupted motions or forced postures, 
which, however, betray the original gestures. 

This view is partly true, but it does not explain the 
actual function of the “ tic,” or why it perseveres. Neither 
does it explain, why in some cases it is transformed, or as 
Janet says “ degenerates.” Janet teaches that at the back 
of the “tic” there is an emotionally, overaffective mental 
image, a “ fixed idea,” and he sees in the “tic” the be- 
trayal, in a discreet way, of this fixed idea. He gives us 
as an example a patient obsessed with a sexual impulsive 
urge. The patient’s fingers twitched very often (tic), 
which twitching was expressive of the contemplated act. 
The “tic” was in this case an inhibited act. Stekel too 
regards the “tic” as the motional expression of a mental 
conflict. It represents a thwarted impulse. It is psycho- 
genetic and curable by psycho-therapy. It arises “in a 
splitting of the personality.” “The self is opposed by 
a counter-self which betrays its aim through the ‘tic.’ ” 
He gives the following example. 


A clerk, grossly insulted and persecuted by his superior, feels 
the impulsion of slaying his hateful antagonist. He acquires a 
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“tic” which plainly expresses his intention. It consists of thrust- 
ing his arm forward as if he were stabbing someone. After a 
few months this originally purposive motion leaves only a rudi- 
ment, a light twitching of the hand, which seems meaningless, 
hardly suggesting the original gesture. 


This, for Stekel, shows “the self” thirsting for re- 
venge and crying “ kill, kill,” and the “ counter-self” op- 
posing the impulse, “ You shall not do that.” The “tic” 
was a “ compensation act,” to satisfy the self in a harmless 
way. 

The “tic” is sometimes symptomatic of a strong will 
act. The hand performs the act “of driving something 
away.” A very pure-minded, religious man, will some- 
times develop such a “ tic.” ‘‘ Begone, behind me Satan,” 
it seems to say. He is actively turning away his mind 
from some ignoble suggestion and the will-act expresses 
itself motorially. The arching of the eyebrows, apart 
from whatever heredity lies behind it, is obviously ex- 
pressive. With some it is a veritable “tic.” And although 
difficult to interpret, it probably has to do with a paranoic 
element in character. The “tic” may be the expression 
of an unconscious impulse, the left hand not knowing what 
the right hand is doing. Movements of hands, are ex- 
tremely expressive of mental states. In confession often 
the priest can see the penitent’s hands only. But from 
watching them he can often be helped in surmising what is 
on the penitent’s mind. Mannerisms, and stereotypies, and 
catatonia are closely allied to the “tic” and are to be 
interpreted along similar lines. All are, in last analysis, 
reactions, and components in adjustments. All too have 
to do with neurotic elements in character and should be 
closely observed. 

To summarize the foregoing pages. The present orien- 
tation of psycho-therapy is towards a study of the 
individual’s behavior, and mental conduct. The under- 
standing of the individual’s ways of acting in conflicts, 
and the gradual evolution of these ways of acting, as they 
lead up to the abnormality of his present adjustment, is 
of outstanding importance. Such knowledge of the 
individual is the best preparation for enlightened 
treatment. 


How Help the Negro? 
WittiamM M. Marxoeg, S.J. 


N the issue of America for November 1, 1924, a corre- 
spondent quotes a letter in which the zealous writer 
says: 

There must be something more that Catholics in general could 
do to make the work of evangelizing the colored race more pro- 
ductive. Now what is that something? If I knew I am sure I 
would do it, and I feel that there are thousands like me who 
would gladly do their share. 

The author of this letter wonders why so little progress 
has been made in the conversion of the Negro, and rightly 
seems to feel that the blame lies largely in the lack of 
cooperation on the part of the laity. In this article I 
shall briefly mention how this cooperation has been 
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achieved in several localities through the medium of Claver 
Clubs and suggest how it may be made more widespread 
and efficient. 

A Claver Club is a group of laymen banded together 
for the purpose of assisting our colored missions. The 
diocese of Louisville and the archdiocese of St. Louis 
have set an excellent example in the formation of Claver 
Clubs. Prominent in the movement in Louisville are Mr. 
William Link, president of the Club, Colonel P. H. Calla- 
han, K.S.G., vice-president, the Rev. Martin Franken- 
berger, executive-secretary, the Rev. Cyprian Sauer, O. 
F.M., chaplain, and Mr. Benedict Elder. More than 
twenty-five parishes are affiliated to the Louisville Club. 
In explaining the purposes of the Club, Father Franken- 
berger said its aims are to promote the material, mental, 
and spiritual interests of the colored people, to encourage 
better relations between white and colored people, to apply 
the principles of Christian teaching and the rule of love 
for neighbor in our attitude and bearing toward the Negro, 
to emphasize the common humanity of all beings made 
to the image of God and destined to His love and service 
in this world, and to happiness in heaven in the end. He 
repudiated the thought which so many seem to hold that 
the Negro race is colored because of a curse pronounced 
by God. He said there is no warrant in Scripture for 
such a belief, and it is the teaching of the Church and a 
fundamental Christian principle, announced in the very 
beginning by St. Paul, that with the suffering and death 
of Our Lord there is no longer Jew or Gentile, Greek or 
Roman, bond or free, but we are all one in Jesus Christ. 
Father Frankenberger said that we have too long neglected 
the opportunity of showing the colored people that the 
Catholic Church is their friend. He said that we have 
even neglected their material welfare. We have no orphan 
home for colored children, no hospital where they may 
bring their sick, and few other means of practising 
towards them the corporal works of mercy which we 
practise towards ourselves. 

Rt. Rev. Bishop J. A. Floersh, of Louisville, addressed 
the Club at its first general meeting and spoke of the great 
love of the Church for human souls, and of how in extend- 
ing her invitation to them and in holding out her special 
means of salvation to them there is no distinction of color 
or of race or of condition in life. He expressed the hope 
that the Claver Club, to which he was glad to give his 
approval and blessing, would flourish and spread until it 
had extended its influence far and wide, and the example 
thus set by the Catholics of Louisville would be followed 
in other cities where Claver Clubs would be formed which 
by their principles and activities in behalf of the Negro 
would show that the Church is the colored man’s best 
friend. “The Catholic Church,” he said, “seeks the 
salvation of souls, and the soul has no color.” 

In St. Louis there is another flourishing Claver Club 
with a dozen or more affiliated units which have already 
achieved a splendid record of cooperation in behalf of 
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the Negro apostolate in that city. On its executive com- 
mittee are Mr. F. P. Kenkel, K.S.G., chairman, Mr. 
Joseph Brockland, secretary, the Rev. Joseph P. Newman, 
and Judge O’Neill Ryan. This Club has undertaken a 
practical program of catechetical work for non-Catholic 
Negroes, which in the space of one year has netted nearly 
300 baptisms. About 200 colored converts have made 
their first Communion, and last June more than 100 were 
confirmed. The method has been to establish catechetical 
centers in parishes into which Negroes have moved in 
large numbers and from which the white parishioners have 
moved. Such parishes may be found in most of our large 
cities due to the emigration of tens of thousands of Negroes 
northward during the last few years. Affiliated in the 
work in St. Louis are about fifteen Jesuit theological 
students, Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament, Helpers of 
the Holy Souls, the Central Society, the Third Order of 
St. Francis, the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade, the 
Catholic Women’s Association, the St. Louis Archdiocesan 
Council of Catholic Women, and about fifty lay catechists 
of both races and sexes. Many of the latter are students 
from the various colleges and academies of the city. 

Such large numbers of children have been baptized 
through the efforts of this Club that the lone colored 
Catholic grade school could not accommodate all the con- 
verts. Consequently a new grade school was opened in 
St. Nicholas Parish in the heart of the largest Negro dis- 
trict of the city. The Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 
assumed charge and more than 350 pupils were immed- 
iately enrolled, many being turned away for lack of room. 
About 140 children reported for the first grade alone. 
The old St. Elizabeth School also had the largest enrol- 
ment in its history. The result is that the executive com- 
mittee of the St. Louis Claver Club is looking forward to 
the opening of other grade schools at strategic points and, 
if possible, a colored Catholic high school. The magical 
enrolment of so many children in St. Nicholas School 
may be explained by the colored parents’ truly earnest 
desire that their children have a religious training and by 
the overcrowded and unsatisfactory condition of the public 
schools due to the recent great influx of Negroes from 
the South. The St. Louis Club is accordingly seizing an 
opportunity of a kind that is to be found in all our large 
northern cities. The method of procedure in St. Louis 
has the hearty endorsement of the Most Rev. Archbishop 
John J. Glennon. 

It is interesting and important to note that the Louis- 
ville and St. Louis Claver Clubs are not only valuable from 
an apostolic point of view, but also from a sociological 
aspect. Thus the Louisville Club has been invited to have 
a representative sit on the Kentucky Inter-racial Commis- 
sion. Colonel Callahan, vice-president of the Club, already 
belonged to that Commission. Mr. Kenkel, of the St. 
Louis Club, also serves on the St. Louis Inter-racial Com- 
mission. The Claver Clubs themselves are the most prac- 
tical kind of inter-racial societies in which the white and 
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colored workers, by their cooperation in charity, arrive at 
a mutual understanding and, through their common zeal 
in a supernatural apostolate, for all practical purposes, 
solve the much mooted race problem. 

Besides the two Clubs already mentioned there are many 
others not so large, but which, nevertheless, have the same 
object in view. They exist as subsidiary adjuncts in 
schools, sodalities and parishes. They have sprung into 
existence in the South as well as in the North. Some of 
them teach catechism to colored children, many help the 
missions financially, subscribe to colored mission periodi- 
cals, strive to interest others in the missions by means of 
lectures and the distribution of literature; all try to cul- 
tivate a Christian spirit of justice and charity toward the 
Negro and of zeal for the salvation of his soul. 

Claver Clubs are autonomous, but in large cities, having 
a considerable colored population, their work will be more 
efficient and lasting if their efforts are coordinated and 
somewhat unified by a central executive committee. In 
union there is strength. Thus, too, the Club will have 
an official status as a diocesan organization, city-wide in 
its influence, and will prove a powerful auxiliary supple- 
menting the efforts of the pastor of the colored church 
who in many instances is fighting one of the most im- 
portant battles of American Catholicism single-handed and 
alone, against tremendous odds. 


Our Changing Universities 
R. De St. Denis, Pu.D. 
HE present century has seen two marked changes 
in our American universities, particularly in the 
State institutions. The first of these changes pertains to 
the teaching personnel, the second to the subject matter 
taught. 

The general or popular idea of the university professor 
is often that of a subdued “ intellectual,” of ladylike 
courage, whose concerns are not with everyday affairs and 
who therefore is rather hopeless and helpless in the busi- 
ness of life. Indeed, the professor might very likely be 
of the type that gave rise to the bitter sarcasm of a third 
sex, namely “ men, women and college profs.” That type 
is a rarity these days, if it ever existed. For every 
“sister” that I know among college professors, I can 
point to “sissies” among business men of my acquaint- 
ance, and in the same ratio. 

Nowadays the professor, while still holding to his ideals, 
is abreast of practical affairs, and very often a leader in 
them. For one thing, he dresses more like a business man, 
talks like a business man, and behaves like one. In fact, 
as one critic put it slangily, “ He’s too darned much a 
business man.” Altogether, he takes more care of his 
personal appearance, and in this respect, too, is like his 
fellowmen. True, he still continues to look intellectual 
and intelligent, but that is something for which he should 
not be blamed; for his habits, such as they are, mold his 
features to express his inner life. 
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Alas, very frequently he has lost one attribute, the 
modesty inspired by knowledge. But that is due to 
extraneous causes. For the professor is now forced to 
advertise himself and, again like his fellowmen, he is 
prone to follow the line of least resistance. A convenient 
method is to offer popular courses, to intersperse his lec- 
tures with profuse and humorous slang, with extreme 
figures of speech, with radical hypotheses and conclusions. 
As in the business world, the best advertiser may be the 
one who wins out, not necessarily on the basis of intrinsic 
merit, but through advertising skill. True knowledge and 
advertising skill rarely go together. For knowledge begets 
modesty, in keeping with the paradoxical truism, “ The 
more I know, the less I know.” When the professor does 
not advertise himself, the institution may do it for him. 
Where formerly institutions fostered their learned men 
and showed a quiet pride in their achievements, the learned 
names are now trumpeted to the four winds “ for the 
glory of alma mater.” Many professors consider the 
present urge for publicity degrading and refuse to par- 
ticipate in schemes growing out of it. They believe that 
the teaching efficiency is distinctly lowered as a result of 
prolific advertising, while the character of the publicity 
seeker can hardly be said to be improved. 

The second change pertains to the subject matter taught 
in the universities. That change is due entirely to the 
influence and control of business, exercised on the various 
boards of regents, in the alumni associations, and by 
donors of various gifts and endowments. The real origin 
of this control must be sought several decades back. At 
that time certain famous university presidents dominated 
their institutions and faculties and made their names 
synonymous with the development of the university. They 
were “one man” executives, and the faculty had little 
to do with the shaping of the policies of the institutions. 
These presidents set an example which college presidents 
try to follow to this day. But where some of the famous 
executives combined judgment and tact with their domina- 
tion, their imitators usually possess only the will to dom- 
inate and little else. 

To develop the prestige and endowments of their in- 
stitutions, these presidents invited business men to donate, 
and in exchange gave them honorary degrees, namely 
LL.D.’s, Ph.D.’s and other D.’s, at so much a degree, 
in appreciation of the services, cash if you please, rendered. 
And this was a novel experience for Mr. Business Man. 
Here was something new one could buy. So he bought, 
freely. Some donors were invited to act as regents on 
various boards. Other business men, in the desire to be 
equally honored, used political influence to have themselves 
appointed. 

Naturally, business men were flattered to find them- 
selves at the head of institutions, virtually in control of 
higher education. Seeing conditions from their own back- 
ground, namely that of business, they felt that they must 
shape the institutions in accordance with their own ideas, 
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business ideas. They knew little about education as such. 
Many had the quaint notion that education is information. 
Hence anything that is worth learning must necessarily be 
education and as such must be stamped with the university 
seal of approval. Obviously, business training must thus 
be stamped. So they advocated that business courses be 


added to our university curricula. Thereby they made 
history and introduced some new aspects into higher 
education. 

In the catalogues they already saw home economics with 
its courses in cooking, sewing, housekeeping, and the like 
listed as college subjects. Agriculture with plowing, 
blacksmithing, and “ manicuring of cows and pigs” was 
also present with a formidable list of courses. Following 
the logical sequel with some indignation they said: “ Why, 
business is as good as home economics and agriculture 
any time. So let’s have some business courses!” They 
inaugurated such. Business curricula were introduced, 
endowed and subsidized, so that now we have huge busi- 
ness schools as regular divisions of our universities. Such 
intellectual subjects as typewriting, stenography, book- 
keeping, advertising, commercial geography, and so on, 
were placed on a par with the sciences, philosophy, history 
and the languages. 

Some interesting developments ensued. Since history, 
philosophy, the ancient languages, and also some of the 
sciences are of little direct use in modern money-making, 
why retain them in the curricula at all? At least, why 
retain them for students aiming at a “ practical” educa- 
tion? Let. those who wish to “ waste their time” on so- 
called culture do so. To us business men the best proof 
of culture is the ability to make money, the finest piece 
of literature is a check book. 

And more. It was argued, that since the institutions 
are supported by the public, let them serve that public. 
Hence enforce the scheduling of courses to fit the public 
needs. And further enforce the students to become con- 
versant with those needs by obliging them to take those 
courses. Just one instance. In one of the western States 
where irrigated orchards, water power, and national for- 
ests abound, the various business interests besought the 
faculties of their institutions to provide special courses. 
The fruit growers wanted all students to have courses in 
fruit-growing, entomology, and irrigation, the cattle-own- 
ers in grazing, the lumbermen in forestry, so that “ the 
students may be familiar with the business problems of 
their State.” No wonder that university professors throw 
up their hands in bewilderment and ask: “ What really is 
a college education? What is the business men’s idea of 
education?” 

In this connection, a delicious bit of travesty was 
offered in Science last spring, in the form of a letter pur- 
porting to emanate from an association of circus owners, 
offering an endowment to a university for the purpose of 
establishing a special curriculum for the training of circus 
clowns, trapeze “artists,” animal trainers, tightrope 
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walkers, “ ballyhooing,” hot-dog sellers, and the like; and 
furthermore suggesting how extant curricula might be 
slightly altered to accomplish this. 

What are the results? Where business men took hold, 
they tried to manage the situation as business men. To 
them education appeared a businesslike commercial trans- 
action of barter and exchange, specifically the exchange of 
knowledge for money. Now, we have had so called busi- 
ness administrations in our various governmental phases, 
most of which proved failures, for the simple reason that 
government is not a commercial transaction. Thus, too, in 
education. It is agreed, of course, that our colleges and 
universities are more widely known than ever, they are 
overcrowded with students. If demand be made the 
criterion, then surely business methods of advertising the 
universities were successful. But are the students 
receiving an education, or merely attending an institution 
of learning? They are doing the latter. They are receiv- 
ing information, information on certain topics pertaining 
to their particular interests, and that is all. The old call 
for general culture, the fostering of ideals through per- 
sonal contacts, are on the decline. Education is not mere 
learning; it is molding of mind and character. Instead 
of this there is an overemphasis on money as the measure 
of success. The institutions are no longer “ mothers of 
men,” but “trainers of business men.” Since money, no 
matter how obtained, is the measure of success, so too, in 
the eyes of business men, the college degree is the gage of 
the student’s success. Money stands for success in life, the 
coliege degree for success in education. 

When the faculty could not conform its ethics to those 
of business, then business men protested with outraged 
virtue. In a number of institutions they succeeded in 
suppressing such disagreement by editing the objectionable 
lectures. If they could not suppress the words of a pro- 
fessor, they suppressed the professor, by removing him 
from the faculty. In this they were successful in a good 
nmany instances. 

Of all of this nobody is more conscious than the facul- 
ties. Out of the chaos created by business administrations, 
one-man executives, and political interference, has sprung 
the organization known as the American Association of 
University Professors, for mutual protection and an 
aggression against encroachment on their freedom of 
speech, against interference with educational policies. 
The professors stand for ideals in education and for 
faculty control of curricula and subject matter taught. 
They are striving to bring education to the point where it 
has its proper significance of molding, rather than the 
newer aspect or concept of the acquisition of informa- 
tion. The means advocated by various members may be 
radical. But university professors are idealists, and, like 
other idealists whose ideals have been shattered, may 
readily go to the extreme of radicalism. Yet there is need 
of an extreme to balance the extant extreme. Thus, only, 
can a norm be reestablished. 
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Two Horns of the Dilemma 
J. A. M. RicHey 


_ recent weeks much has appeared in 
AMERICA and other Catholic papers regarding the 
problem of evolution. We have seen the hypothesis of 
organic evolution, which would “make creatures make 
themselves,” upheld by Sir Bertram Windle as the best 
explanation in sight of the origin of the universe and 
of the forms of life; and we have seen a different hypoth- 
esis of evolution deduced from the writings of the Fathers. 
There are in fact a great many different hypotheses of evo- 
lution, but for all practical purposes they may be reduced 
to two; the monogenetic hypothesis with a single origin of 
life, and the polygenetic hypothesis with several origins of 
life. 

It cannot be said that one of these two is more 
materialistic than the other, any more than it can be said 
that one is more spiritual than the other. A Christian and 
Catholic evolutionist such as Sir Bertram Windle, whose 
person we respect and whose work we admire, using 
the “ Water Babies” as an illustration, asserts that 
it is a much grander conception of creation to think of God 
as so endowing the original form of life that, under given 
conditions, all forms of life would proceed from it and 
its progeny; in other words that “ mediate creation is a 
greater and nobler idea than immediate.” On the other 
hand, St. Augustine, St. Gregory of Nyssa, St. Basil of 
Caesarea and others, including some modern scientists, 
will be quoted in support of the polygenetic hypothesis, 
adducing several independent origins of life. It is not a 
question, therefore, as to which of these two is most con- 
sonant with Christian thought and support but, so far as 
science is concerned, it is a question of facts, or at most 
of the interpretation of facts. 

One need not hesitate to say that if Science, deliberately 
and with sober second thought, had to choose between the 
above two theories, 1t would be compelled to decide on 
the polygenetic hypothesis of many origins, because this 
is somewhat consistent with the facts at our disposal, 
whereas the monogenetic hypothesis of a single origin is 
not consistent with those facts. 

Take, for example, the microscopic and non-sexual 
infusoria of the Protozoan or first age of life; the mono- 
genetic hypothesis would necessitate, under conditions of 
time and environment, the development of all forms from 
this supposedly original form, which, consequently, must 
have contained latently within itself all the potentialities to 
produce, under advantageous conditions, every form of 
life from the mosquito to the elephant, and from the siphon 
to the whale. Darwin, indeed, in following the mono- 
genetic explanation, made natural selection, variation and 
the struggle for existence an extrinsic influence, rather 
than an intrinsic potentiality, in effecting the same results. 
But the facts are equally against the extrinsic and the in- 
trinsic aspects of this hypothesis, for the main reason that 
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Protozoan life has remained stable and persistent from 
the very beginning down to our own time, proving thereby 
that it did not possess the intrinsic potentiality to evolve 
into all the forms of life that followed, and proving that 
all the extrinsic conditions which it has encountered from 
the beginning until now have been unable to change it. 
We may select forms from the Paleozoic, the Mesozoic 
and Neozoic—all the eras of life down to our own day— 
and make the same statement with regard to them and their 
progeny; what they were at their beginning, that they 
have continued to be ever since. Therefore, the mono- 
genetic hypothesis of evolution is untenable in view of this 
single fact. The attempts to qualify this universal 
evidence, as in the case of man, the horse and a very few 
other types, have been as isolated as they have been 
unsupported by any discoveries approaching reliability. 
As a matter of fact, Darwin’s “ natural selection” on 
which such an explanation largely rests, has almost entirely 
been abandoned by scientists, and “ variation” stands no 
better chance of coping with the genetic stability of types. 

When we come to a consideration of the polygenetic 
interpretation of evolution, it amounts simply to explain- 
ing many different and independent origins of life at 
various times, on precisely the same basis that the lowest 
and original form of life must be explained. Of all men, 
no biologist can maintain that life originated itself, because 
spontaneity is no longer accepted by biologists. Pasteur, 
the great Catholic scientist, whose centennial was cele- 
brated by the whole world a year or two ago, made an 
exhaustive demonstration of this, and biologists have 
accepted his findings. Then, we may ask: is it not just 
as impossible to conceive of a new, living organ with a 
function different from any other organ, as coming from 
either a spontaneous internal impulse or from external 
conditions, that would introduce with itself the essentials 
to its own reproduction ? 

Neither can the scientist assert that matter and condi- 
tions, operating coordinately, brought life into being, 
because he cannot point to a single example of such an 
occurrence nor bring forth a single instance in which 
experiment, supported by scientific knowledge and equip- 
ment, has produced such a result. Even the experiments 
with living forms have been limited to normal and artifi- 
cial variation within the cycle of the type. 

There is only one scientist who has ever given a reason- 
able and satisfactory explanation of the origin of life and 
of the different types of life. He presides over the school 
of Omni-Science and is the Lord and giver of life. That 
explains the origin of the first form of life as only it can 
be explained, and if the polygenetic hypothesis is true, the 
same explanation will fit every separate origin of types. 
That is why it is maintained that if the scientist is com- 
pelled to choose deliberately between the monogenetic and 
polygenetic hypotheses he must choose the latter, both be- 
cause the stability of types is against the monogenetic ex- 
planation and because a single origin of life requires an 
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explanation that will include the explanations due to the 
different types of life which, it has been attempted to 
show, is inconsistent with the facts. 

It may be permitted to remind those who think one of 
the two horns of the dilemma must be grasped, that a third 
horn like that of the unicorn, or the “ little horn” in the 
vision of Daniel, may spring out between them and pluck 
them both out. In a recent article in the Queen’s Work 
“On Evolution,” Sir Bertram Windle conceded that 
“ until it is proved to an absolute demonstration, it is im- 
possible to say that another and even better explanation 
may not turn up.” It is our opinion that there is such a 
better explanation, consistent both with scientific data and 
revealed truth, the consideration of which can claim no 
space at this time. In any case, the approach to it must 
be over the slaughtered remains of any reterpretation 
which interprets the first article of the Nicene symbol as 
one which makes “all things visible and invisible ” origi- 
nate and make themselves—a sop to materialism and ra- 
tionalism which is neither rational nor material as to the 
facts. 


Archbishop Hughes: Some Personal 


Traits 
Tuomas F. MEEHAN 

ITHIN the memory of no inconsiderable number 

of its citizens that portion of the great City of 
New York now called the Borough of Manhattan, has 
been torn down and built up again at least three times. 
Among the latest of these building projects is the replacing 
of the residences occupying the block of the west side of 
Madison Avenue, between Thirty-fifth and Thirty-sixth 
Streets, with a modern “ skyscraper ” for commercial pur- 
poses. This also will doom to destruction one of our 
historic Catholic landmarks, the four-story residence on 
the northwest corner of the Avenue and Thirty-sixth 
Street in which Archbishop John Hughes lived from 1855 
until his death there of Bright’s disease, on January 3, 
1864, just sixty-one years ago. From the balcony of this 
house he delivered the famous “ Draft Riot ” address on 
July 17, 1863. 

During the week of July 11-18, 1863, New York was 
in a turmoil over the conscription ordered by the Gov- 
ernment to fill the State’s quota in the Union army. At 
the request of the Governor, that he try to restore peace 
the Archbishop issued the following appeal which was 
printed in the papers and scattered in posters throughout 
the city: 

To the Men of New York who are now called in many papers 

Rioters: 

Men! I am not able, owing to rheumatism in my limbs, to visit 
you, but that is no reason why you should not pay me a visit 
in your whole strength. Come then tomorrow (Friday,) at two 
o'clock to my residence, northwest corner of Madison Avenue 
and Thirty-sixth Street. I shall have a speech prepared for you. 
There is abundant space for the meeting around my house. I can 
address you from the corner of the balcony. If I should be unable 
to stand during its delivery you will permit me to address you 
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sitting. My voice is much stronger than my limbs. I take upon 
myself the responsibility of assuring you that in paying me this 
visit, or in returning from it, you shall not be disturbed by any 
exhibition of municipal or military presence. You who are 
Catholics, or as many of you as are, have a right to visit your 
Bishop without molestation. Joun HucuHEs, 

New York, July 16, 1863 Archbishop of New York 

A crowd of more than 5,000 men assembled in response 
to this invitation, and listened to the address of the Arch- 
bishop which materially helped to quiet the excited state 
of the city. It was his last appearance in public. He 
traveled during August and September in a vain effort 
to recuperate his failing strength, and then passed the 
later months in the Madison Avenue house in a state of 
almost complete prostration until the end, on January 3 
following. 

So far no adequate appreciation of the career of the 
great first Archbishop of New York has been published. 
In 1865 John R. G. Hassard compiled a “ Life of Arch- 
bishop Hughes” which does not attempt an elaborate 
biographical analysis, and Lawrence Kehoe collected his 
available public papers and addresses in two volumes. But 
both these publications have long been out of print. 
Hassard had the advantage of gleaning his material as to 
the personal traits, private habits and peculiarities of the 
prelate from his surviving relatives and most closely 
intimate friends, and from his correspondence, so from 
this source we can now draw these details of what he set 
down as an unimpeachable accurate portrait. 

He stood, he tells us, about five feet nine inches in 
height, well formed with a powerful frame, and in early 
and middle life an erect carriage. He had a remarkably 
large head, prominent features, a large but well-shaped 
Roman nose, keen gray eyes, a sharp resolute mouth and 
brown hair. As he became bald early he wore a wig 
from the time of his consecration as a Bishop. He was 
very jealous of his dignity as a prelate, and would suffer 
no one to forget its requirements, though he would unbend 
himself at times. To strangers he was generally kind and 
assuring. His voice was clear and musical, his move- 
ments unconstrained without pompousness or affectation 
and his dress neat but not finical. 

The poverty of his forebears and his humble origin 
were a source of pride to him. It was a proof, he said, 
that his ancestors “had always been faithful to their 
religion.” He had very few intimate friends and mingled 
very little with the world. At one time his secretary Rev. 
Dr. James R. Bayley (afterwards Archbishop of Balti- 
more) arranged to have several Catholic gentlemen give 
dinner parties to which a number of notable citizens were 
invited to meet the Archbishop, believing that this would 
bring a stimulant of helpful variety into the routine of 
his Grace’s daily life. He always appeared to great 
advantage at them, but could never be induced to follow 
up the acquaintances he made on these occasions. Except 
on St. Patrick’s Day, when he invited the city priests 
to dine with him, he very seldom entertained company 
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himself and rarely made visits of friendship or ceremony. 

Unless business obliged him to do so he took no exercise. 
He sat up late at night writing or preparing his papers 
or controversies. Composition was easy for him, and he 
seldom revised what he wrote, but would often ask his 
friend Peter Hargous, or some other man he trusted, 
to go over what he had written. His rising hour in the 
morning was late, and he took no breakfast except a cup 
of coffee, and ate his other meals irregularly. When 
not otherwise occupied after he had read his Office and 
attended to official business, he spent much time reading 
newspapers, rarely taking up a book. This habit stimu- 
lated his zeal for controversy. From 1843 he began to 
dictate to an amanuensis, at first occasionally, and in 
later years altogether, as his fingers were so crippled by 
rheumatism that he could not write without pain. His 
polemical discussions for long periods, almost took up 
the whole time of his daily occuptions. 

As a consequence of his irregular education he lacked 
all idea of order or system, never followed a regular plan 
of action ; never laid out his work in advance. He was not 
persevering, and when a success was achieved he often 
neglected to pursue it to its legitimate consequences. Great 
results such as the overthrow of the trustee system and the 
Public School Society, Mr. Hassard declares, originated 
by accident. His books and papers were usually in dis- 
order, and, although he had a logical mind, a wonderful 
memory, and great natural aptitude for learning, the habit 
he contracted of trusting to superficial scholarship and 
hastily assimilated knowledge injured his style of reason- 
ing, and manifested the discursiveness and want of system 
that were his chief mental defects. 

There was constant worry over his bank account with 
his secretary. He never learned how to manage its details. 
No memoranda of deposits were made; sometimes only 
the amount“of the checks he had drawn was noted; some- 
times only the name of the payee; sometimes only a date 
or the number. His secretary would make two packages 
of gold and silver for the supposed amount the Archbishop 
might need for expenses when he started out on a journey, 
but no matter what the amount he never brought any 
money back home with him. A tale of distress always 
moved him to a lavish gift. 

Although from the general repute of his imperious dis- 
position, and the sharp tone of his writings he was sup- 
posed to be a severe man, he really had a very kind heart. 
He was very fond of children and had the keenest solici- 
tude for the welfare and comfort of the orphans. Hence, 
when the action of the Superiors of the Sisters of Charity 
at Emmitsburg in withdrawing the Sisters from New York 
threatened to frustrate his plans for the care of the 
diocesan dependents he did not hesitate to write (August 
24, 1846) to Sister Rosalia who had been sent to New 
York as a Visitatrix to further negotiate the controversy : 


This kind of business has gone far enough I mean no 
personal disrespect when I communicate to you a message which 
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must seem rude addressed to a Christian and religious lady, viz.: 
that I wish and request and require that you shall leave the 
diocese of New York with as little delay as possible. I shall 
tolerate no officer of a religious community, male or female, 
exercising without my advisement and consent, powers of disturb- 
ance and embarrassment, such as have been exercised, conscien- 
tiously no doubt, in my diocese of late. 

The consternation of the good Sister on the reception 
of this mandate can be imagined. The correspondence 
with Father Deluol, the Superior at Emmitsburg, also had 
been acrimonious. At midnight, at the close of 1846, the 
Archbishop wrote Father Deluol: 

The most painful controversy of my life has just been that 
closed. . . . On reviewing my share of it, I regret that I have 
used expressions, and a certain pungency of style toward you, 
which at the time seemed not only justifiable but almost expedient. 
I regret them. They must have given you pain. They gave no 
comfort to me. At all events they were unnecessary, and I regret. 
I retract them. . . . One other wish of which the sounding mid- 
night reminds me, as it does of the mugae fugaces that fly with 
time, is to you that of a Happy New Year, which I trust you will 
not reject quand méme from your sincere servant in Christ. 


When Archbishop Hughes first came to New York he 
joined with zest in the semi-community routine in which 
Bishop Dubois had been accustomed to regulate the epis- 
copal residence in Mulberry Street. When he became the 
ordinary himself he continued to occupy this plain and 
sparely furnished house until 1855. He had then returned 
from Rome with the pallium of the archbishopric, and the 
impaired state of his health prompted the trustees of the 
Cathedral to purchase a country house for him at Man- 
hattanville, but, as he made little use of it, it was sold 
and the residence at Thirty-sixth Street and Madison 
Avenue was secured and he took up his abode there, his 
younger sister, Mrs. Rodrigue with her husband and chil- 
dren, joining the household. In 1859 the Metropolitan 
Record was begun as his official organ and he contributed 
to it frequently on most of the current affairs of impor- 
tance, until March, 1863, when differences of opinion on 
Civil War issues ended his connection with it, and he 
wrote little or nothing after that. 

At the Madison Avenue residence he seemed to have 
no domestic tastes, associating little with his sister and her 
family, though he was much attached to her. He was 
irregular and notional about eating, and restless and 
changeable in his associations when age and the ever-in- 
creasing debility of his insidious malady prevented his 
wonted activity in affairs. For nine months before he 
died he was unable to say Mass, and his last sermon was 
delivered on June 23, 1863, at the dedication of St. 
Teresa’s Church. He was too weak to stand and spoke 
sitting down. 

When Mgr. Bee’ i the pro-Nuncio to Brazil, who had 
such an unpleasat.. experience with the K. K. K. of 1853, 
during his visit to the United States, asked a priest why it 
was that Archbishop Hughes enjoyed so much higher 
popular estimation than any of his brother prelates the 
answer was: “I think it is because he is always game.” 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department 


Saving or Wrecking the World 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

That the character and achievements of those to whom is dele- 
gated power, political or otherwise, should be well studied in 
advance, the subjoined items taken from recent press reports 
show. The first is from the speech of President Motta, who re- 
cently addressed these words to the Assembly of the League of 
Nations: 

One can scarcely suppose that war can altogether be elimi- 
nated from human affairs; yet if, at last on a day still far 
away, its suppression is achieved it will be due to the system 
of arbitration that this conquest of inestimable importance 
will be won. There must be substituted “the moral force 
of right for the material force of arms” the earnest desire 
that all nations may agree on “the simultaneous and recipro- 
cal reduction of armaments with the establishing of a court 
of arbitration with genuine powers to supply sanctions against 
any State which would refuse to submit to it international 
questions and to accept its decisions.” These are words which 
I have quoted literally from the Encyclical Letter of Bene- 
dict XV addressed to the Christian world August 1, 1917. 

The second news item, taken from a Boston paper of recent 
date, is as follows: 

Bishop Fan S. Noli, Premier of Albania, before the As- 
sembly of the League of Nations in Geneva, called the Dawes 
Reparation Plan a “diabolical infernal combination of bubbles 
which might obtain the vice-presidential chair for its author 
but would produce a very few billions in reparations for 
France and Belgium.” He described Boston as a city situated 
in Ireland “full of O’Connells, O’Connors and Fitzgeralds, 
all of them good talkers who with other Irishmen do all the 
talking in American electoral campaigns.” 


Peope of average intelligence, unversed in statecraft but blessed 
with common sense, look with disapproval on official utterances 
like that of the Premier-Bishop of Albania quoted above, and 
this irrespective of race, creed or color, while the reverse is true 
of President Motta’s speech. Why? The one promotes concord 
among peoples, the other incites to discord. It is interesting to 
note that close to a decade after its rejection by the belligerent 
Powers of the World War and their advisers, the great Benedict’s 
idea of “Universal and Simultaneous Disarmament” should be 
emphasized by a world tribunal. 

We need to bestir ourselves to an intelligent and active interest 
in the problems of our era. Daily the fact is brought home to 
us that the work of the world is largely wrought or undone 
through organization. Hence the need, the very great need, of a 
wise selection of leaders. And while watching the political align- 
ments of Europe let us not for a moment forget that a spark 
kindled by a so called “ small nation” started the all but universal 
catastrophe of the World War! 

It is indeed a healthy sign that Mr. and Mrs. Taxpayer and 
family voted en masse at the recent election, and that they are 
taking a keen interest in budgets local and national. They have 
learned a lot from many and diverse sources as to the economic 
phases of war, at a large cost it is true. But they have /earned. 
The “simultaneous and reciprocal reduction of armaments” ap- 
peals to them as does also the Universal Service Draft Bill, 
which, according to the latter’s parent, the American Legion, 
is designed to “put capital, labor and man-power on the same 
identical non-profitsharing basis.” 

Followers of the Prince of Peace do not lend themselves to 
discord. That there are many such in legislative halls and military 
training schools we have ample and almost daily proof. But it 
may be hoped that their influence is daily growing less. 

Boston. A. O’Brien. 
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Gifts to Education 


FLURRY of interest, perhaps not unmixed with 

envy, went through the educational world in the 
beginning of December when the huge gifts of Mr. 
James B. Duke and Mr. George Eastman were announced. 
It is not courteous to request the veterinary to make a 
searching examination of the dental condition of a gift 
horse, and hence it may be taken for granted that these 
gentlemen have been actuated by no motive other than 
their solicitude for the progress of American education. 
That they have placed at the disposal of certain favored 
colleges the income of bonds and securities issued by sev- 
eral large manufacturing and public service concerns, is 
a fact that is purely incidental. 

Although the exact terms of his endowment are not 
yet clear, it seems that Mr. Duke has set aside $40,000,000 
for the establishment of a university in North Carolina, 
bearing his name. This is the largest single gift ever 
made to an American college, and the new university will 
begin its career with an endowment ranking immediately 
after Harvard’s $52,958,000 and Columbia’s $41,300,000. 
Mr. Eastman, who has already given a total of $53,000,000 
for public uses, the greater part of it to colleges and uni- 
versities, now proposes to distribute $12,500,000 in the 
proportion of $6,000,000 to the University of Rochester, 
$4,500,000 to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and $1,000,000 each to those famous institutes for the 
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Negro, Hampton and Tuskegee. These sums bring 
Rochester’s endowment to about $20,000,000, and place 
the Massachusetts Institute among the nine richest col- 
leges in the country. 

Such figures are calculated to produce a swimming sen- 
sation in the heads of college officials, particularly if the 
heads be those of Catholics. Yet they represent only a 
small part of the total expended by private individuals 
on schools and colleges. In 1923, the last year for which 
the figures are obtainable, the appropriations of the Gen- 
eral Education Board were $9,211,381.93, and in the 
same year the “ principal gifts ” of the Rockefeller Found- 
ation amounted to $8,761,629. It is said that during the 
years of their existence, the totals distributed by the Gen- 
eral Board and the Rockefeller Foundation reach, respec- 
tively, $350,000,000 and $500,000,000. 


Public-School Costs 


[‘ a liberal supply of money is the summum bonum of 
public education, American schools should rapidly rise 
to the top. Not always, however, does the golden stream 
flow unchecked from the coffers of benevolent multimil- 
lionaires. The greater part of it comes from the people 
at large, and is contributed by them for the support of 
the public-school system. 

The value of the public property used for school pur- 
poses is now about $2,500,000,000. For 1919-1920, the 
last year for which the census figures are available, the 
total expenditures made by these schools were slightly in 
excess of $1,000,000,000. An interesting view of the per 
capita costs is had in the following table, arranged from 
figures (1921-1922) submitted by a group of the larger 
cities : 


Yonkers, N. Y...$121.60 San Francisco.. $94.59 Philadelphia ... $75.51 
Buffalo ........ 116.60 New York...... 93.00 Louisville ...... 69.99 
DEEL sedans 110.89 Milwaukee ..... 92.69 Atlanta ........ 1,74 
 deennced 100.59 4 CHBERED 2 cc cece 89.40 Nashville ...... 34.63 
EPORVOEE: cccccsee 16358 Ot, Teeitcncss. CRS 
DE sinecs ces 98.85 Minneapolis .... 84.52 


The range from Nashville to Yonkers is great, and 
may indicate either a deeper interest in education or a 
lack of business methods. For the last available census 
year, 1918-1919, the average per capita for the entire 
country was $64.16. 

It is indicative of the present attitude toward these 
schools that the city of New York annually expends upon 
them about $100,000,000. With the drive, now in prog- 
ress in many States, for larger salaries for teachers, and 
with the gradual entrance of the schools into new fields, 
some wise, some as yet of unproved usefulness, some 
obviously of no educational value, the cost of the system 
which, at least theoretically, must provide for the needs 
of more than 26,000,000 children, is certain to increase. 
Undoubtedly a more intelligent supervision on part of 
officials, will cut away waste, but it is not probable that in 
future the schools will call for an outlay smaller in pro- 
portion to all expenditures, than it is at present: 
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Catholic Founders 

UT what of the Catholic parish schools, academies 

and colleges? It need not be said that there are no 
Carnegies, Dukes or Rockefellers among us, or that our 
Catholic people, as a body, are poor in the goods of this 
world. However there are a few Catholics who possess 
wealth; yet, with a noble exception here and there, they 
do not seem inclined to lessen it by contributing to Cath- 
olic institutions. 

Taking the last five years into account, this small group 
has contributed at least as much, and possibly, more, to 
non-Catholic as to Catholic establishments. Chairs at 
Harvard and Union, and a generous contribution toward 
the erection of a magnificent pile of buildings at Yale, 
figure prominently among these gifts. No criticism of 
what they have seen fit to do, need be offered here. Per- 
haps it is but a corollary of that other sad fact that there 
are more Catholic young people in the secular and sec- 
tarian colleges than in our own. Yet it may not be im- 
proper to express a certain regret that these men of large 
means have not been able to appreciate the value to society 
of the Catholic college. In what non-Catholic college will 
the student find a clear, unhesitating acceptance of, for 
instance, the doctrine of natural rights? MHegelianism in 
its many forms has displaced the Declaration with its 
rights held to be “ unalienable,” and even our elementary 
text-books propound the principle that man has no rights 
save such as may be granted’by the State or acknowledged 
by it. If this be true, what defense is there for any human 
right against a political majority ? 

In this day when principle is discarded for expediency, 
and truth in any sphere held to be that which one finds 
one’s self able to accept as truth, with no reference what- 
ever to an impersonal standard or an impartial arbiter, 
the Catholic college stands unflinchingly for Faith and 
morality; for the existence of God, and the consequent 
responsibility of men and nations alike to God’s law; 
for the undying dignity of man created in God’s image; 
for love, pity, and charity, springing from the principle 
that all men are brethren, being children of the one Father 
in Heaven. The truths for which the Catholic college 
battles bravely and without ceasing, in the face of an in- 
different or a scoffing world, are at the foundation of 
civilized society. If they are rejected, the civilization 
which Christianity has brought into the world cannot 
long endure. As Mr. Robert Underwood Johnson has 
written : 


One need not relinquish one’s differences with “Rome” to 
admit that in all that concerns order, and the sanctity of the home 
and of property, it is standing like a cliff of granite against the 
seething waves of communism. (New York Evening World, De- 
cember 24, 1924). 


And in her educational institutions, as in her churches, 
the Catholic Church labors to implant these sacred truths 
in the hearts of peoples and nations. Today, as far as 
schools and colleges are concerned, she labors alone. 
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A Billion-Dollar Endowment 


UT there is a brighter side to the shield. Despite ob- 

stacles of many kinds, the Catholic educational sys- 
tem continues to grow in extent and effectiveness. Accord- 
ing to an estimate published as for the year 1920 by Dr. 
James H. Ryan, there are sixteen Catholic universities in 
the United States, 164 theological seminaries, 114 colleges, 
52 of them for women, 1,552 high schools, and 6,551 
schools of elementary grade, attended by 1,970,507 young 
people. It would be safe to say that these numbers have 
now grown to 2,200,000, of whom about 2,100,000 are 
pupils in the grade and high schools. But if Catholics, 
generally, are poor, and if these schools have no share 
in the public funds, how is it possible to maintain them? 

The answer is simple. Practically all the teachers have 
taken a vow of poverty. As religious, they receive no 
salary, but a small sum, averaging probably $300 annually, 
is paid toward their support by the parish in which the 
school is located. This fact equivalently endows our Cath- 
olic parish and high schools. It will be recalled that the 
average per capita cost in the public-school system is 
$64.16. Applying this standard to the Catholic schools, 
the total maintenance-cost for 2,100,000 pupils would 
amount to $134,736,000. As a matter of fact, however, 
the per capita cost in the Catholic system is, approxi- 
mately, but half that of the public schools, although some 
estimates place it at about $40. If the first estimate be 
accepted, the actual total expenditures for the support of 
the Catholic secondary schools, may be stated, in general 
figures, at $70,000,000. The difference saved in the Cath- 
olic system is, then, $64,736,000, or five per cent on an 
invested endowment of $1,295,720,000. 

In other words, the circumstance that our Catholic 
teachers are men and women who have devoted themselves 
to education as an apostolic work, to be undertaken in the 
apostolic spirit of scrip and staff, gives our Catholic sec- 
ondary schools an equivalent endowment of more than 
one billion dollars. 


Catholic Teachers 

H OW long can our religious men and women carry 

this great burden which grows heavier day by day? 

The teacher in the public school is by no means overpaid, 

but she would consider the stipend offered by the Catholic 

school as a beggar’s pittance. Indeed, how the Catholic 

teacher manages to live on his or her “income” is a 

mystery known only to Him who watches over the birds 
and cares for the flowers of the field. 

Not many, perhaps not many Catholics even, realize 
the heavy expenses which every religious community de- 
voted to the work of education must meet. Not one is 
endowed, except in the sense that it can rely upon the 
self-sacrificing spirit of its members. With the small in- 
come at its disposal, it must provide for its novices, not 
yet ready for the class-room and for its sick. It must 
make as generous a provision as possible for its veterans 
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who have borne the heat and labor of the day, and now 
find themselves in the home of their religious childhood, 
making ready against the day when they shall pass their 
Final Examination. The course of studies in these com- 
munities is long and arduous. Sisters, Brothers and 
priests must take the bachelor’s and master’s degrees, and 
some must proceed to the doctorate. The years of prepara- 
tion call not only for a generous meed of self-sacrifice 
from the prospective teacher, but also for funds by which 
the community may be able to support him. He will be 
content with the food, clothing and lodging of the poor. 
He does not ask and does not wish the trappings that go 
with fine linen and purple. He is willing to moisten his 
bread with his tears, if need be, but he fears that tears 
without even a crust will prove an unsubstantial diet. 

Yet our Brothers and Sisters contrive to live on a 
“salary” which no self-respecting street-cleaner would 
dream of accepting. 


Endowed Houses of Study 


T would be difficult to name a nobler or more useful 

work than the endowment of a novitiate or house of 
studies intended for the future teachers in our secondary 
schools. 

At present, no endowment of the kind exists. A few 
colleges and Universities, notably the Catholic University, 
Creighton University and Notre Dame, have small en- 
dowments. Within the last few years, by means of 
“ drives ” and “ campaigns,” Boston College, Holy Cross, 
Georgetown, Canisius, and St. Louis, have obtained sub- 
scriptions in sums ranging from $800,000 to $1,750,000, 
chiefly for building purposes. In the whole country, there 
are about a dozen more or less adequately-endowed sec- 
ondary schools. All, as need not be observed, are making 
every dollar do the work of at least two. 

Comparisons are unnecessary, but the present-day im- 
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Shakespeare Within the Fold 

NE dare not, these Baconian days, assume Shake- 

speare to be himself, without a justification. Let 
this suffice for the present: the tradition of Shakespearean 
authorship has maintained a lusty life for now three 
hundred years; until it is proved false, it will most cer- 
tainly be held as true, and, indeed, to the average intelli- 
gence any other theory seems quite superfluous. It may 
be assumed, then, that the Stratford-bred poet went, for- 
tune-seeking, to London in 1586; that he there found 
employment about “ The Theater,” as Burbage’s play- 
house was called; became in turn actor, fitter-up of plays, 
and playwright; made many friends and a few enemies; 
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portance of our parish schools cannot possibly be over- 
estimated. The attacks upon the parish school, so recently 
conducted in many States and still contemplated in a few, 
should throw into clear light not only the danger which 
confronts us, but the value to the Church and to society 
of secondary education conducted under religious auspices. 
More than ninety per cent of our children will never attend 
any but the parish school. In no other school can they 
obtain that training in religion and morality which alone 
will impart a spirit making them good citizens and good 
Catholics, It is of supreme importance, therefore, that 
our elementary schools be maintained on a high level of 
excellence. It is with this thought that this Review sug- 
gests as a powerful aid in the cause of Christian educa- 
tion, consideration of the possibility of endowing the 
houses of study which must supply the teachers. 

For without competent teachers, the school is nothing. 
In America we build a palace and call it a high school. 
Our secular colleges are housed in buildings which make 
almost a city. So much do we hear of the cost of build- 
ings, equipment and maintenance, that we are apt to think 
of a college as of something that can be created by con- 
tracts and bids. But the soul of the school is the teacher. 
Our schools must equal the best. It is not probable that 
we shall ever be able to compete with the secular school in 
endowments of money and lands. But we can raise an 
endowment infinitely more precious if we take care t¢ 
provide a supply of thoroughly trained teachers. 

American Catholics are generous in an extraordinary 
degree. They have contributed without stint to the up- 
building of the greatest monument to the glory of God in 
this country, the Catholic parish school. Our teaching 
communities now need their aid in keeping these schools 
on the present high level. To endow a novitiate or school 
for the training of religious teachers is to begin a work 
of inestimable importance for the promotion of morality, 
religion and good citizenship. 


ature 


won extraordinary success, and, then, in the heyday of his 
fame, turned his back upon the plaudits and went back to 
his home in Warwickshire, where in 1616 he gave 

His body to that pleasant country’s earth, 

His soul unto his captain Christ. 

To answer the question of Shakespeare’s Catholicism 
there needs no discourteous “ plucking at his golden 
shroud ”; no disturbing of the tired bones once consigned 
to rest in the quiet of Stratford church; no vexing of the 
mighty spirit which long since laid down the burden of 
this life gladly enough. Here is no excuse to peer and 
pry and read unworthy motives into the poor records of 
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the dead. The quested answer is best sought on the open 
pages of history and in the poet’s living word. 

The England of today, dominantly Protestant as it is, 
with a centuries-old background of the same religious tone, 
is very different from the land in which Shakespeare grew 
up. That had been Catholic for some eleven hundred 
years. True, Lollardism early raised its head there; only 
to be thoroughly suppressed by Shakespeare’s hero-king, 
Henry V. (It may have been by more than a chance 
that Falstaff, “ my old lad of the castle,” bore originally 
the name of Sir John Oldcastle, a godly Lollard.) To- 
ward the middle years of the sixteenth century, however, 
Henry VIII suffered his extraordinary scruple; the Pope 
staunchly refused to treat it as matter rendering marriage 
null, and, thereupon, the bluff monarch declared himself 
head of the church in England, making good his claim by 
the strong arm of the civil law. 

During Edward VI’s reign, the continental influence of 
Lutheranism was marked; Mary’s rule meant a brief 
return to Catholic worship; then the shrewd, unscrupulous, 
far-sighted Elizabeth came to the throne, forced to the 
political choice of Protestantism by the sinister aspect of 
her birth. She had the Act of Supremacy repassed, and 
finished her father’s work by severing England perman- 
ently from the universal Church. The majority of Eng- 
lishmen became Protestant, not by conviction, but by 
act of Parliament; and during Shakespeare’s lifetime, 
especially in the western and northern shires, the process 
was far from complete. 

That branch of the Warwickshire Ardens to which 
Shakespeare’s mother, Mary Arden, belonged, was loyally 
Catholic; a cousin of hers, Edward Arden, was executed 
for high treason in 1583. During Shakespeare’s boyhood, 
in the year 1573, this gentleman had held the honorable 
office of high sheriff of the shire. The circumstances of 
his being condemned as guilty of taking part in a Catholic 
plot against the Queen would cast a halo around his death 
and enshrine his memory in the hearts of Catholic rela- 
tives; possibly, it explains Shakespeare’s sturdy refusal to 
give Elizabeth that tribute of flattery which she considered 
her due. This is conspicuously absent from his work in 
an age when to pay it was the literary fashion. It is, 
perhaps, the only literary fashion of his day which he 
did not follow. Naturally, Shakespeare’s scanty biography 
throws but little and uncertain light upon his religious 
belief ; yet it is significant that the one historic statement 
on the subject, made by an Anglican clergyman, Rev. 
Richard Davies, is this,—“ he dyed a papist.” 

The history of literature bears ample witness to the 
Catholicity of Shakespeare’s dramatic birthright. The 
exotic influence of the classic and renaissance stage was 
strong at the court, but the drama of the people, the 
drama that was still popularly played throughout the land, 
was the mystery or the morality of the Church. During 
Shakespeare’s boyhood, one of the great cycle plays was 
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given annually at Coventry, twenty miles distant from 
Stratford, and it is impossible that an adventurous lad 
with a zest in life and a taste for literature ever missed 
that splendid performance. 

The influence of the early religious playwrights on 
Shakespeare is patent. It is to be seen in his manner and 
method as dramatist, in the structure of his plays, in his 
characterization, and, most important of all, in what may 
be called his dramatic ethics. In Shakespeare, moral 
evil is never made attractive; his sinners never win 
sympathy in their wrong-doing, and dramatic victory 
always goes to the morally good. This merely carries on 
the tradition of the earlier drama. Then, too, the spirit 
of forgiveness and reconcilement, in which his plays in- 
variably close, and the element of final justice—all so 
characteristic of Shakespeare—are a heritage from the 
religious stage. 

In content as in descent, the plays are Catholic; it 
would be an interesting and not a difficult task to gather 
material for a manual of Catholic doctrine from them. On 
such subjects as hell, a personal devil, divorce, confession 
of sins, and many others, Shakespeare sets forth the 
teaching of the Church. How does the value of confes- 
sion, for example, shine forth in this account of .a 
criminal’s death: 

I have spoke 

With one that saw him die; who did report 

That very frankly he confessed his treasons, 

Implored your highness’ pardon and set forth 

A deep repentance: nothing in his life 

Became him like the leaving it; he died 

As one that had been studied in his death, 

To throw away the dearest thing he owed 

As ’twere a careless trifle. 

Distinct from this doctrinal knowledge, more intangible 
and more pervasive, is the Catholic spirit in Shakespeare. 
His men and women look upon the passing show of this 
work-a-day world as Catholics ; they meet the crises of life 
and the supreme crisis of death as Catholics. His priests 
and religious are drawn with a singular justice of appre- 
ciation. Indeed, more of the science of the saints than is 
readily imagined is included in that changeful picture of 
human life which is Shakespearean drama. 

This Catholicity becomes more striking by the compari- 
son of Shakespeare with his sources. The contrast is 
especially illuminating in the case of “ King John.” The 
original play on this subject, Bale’s “King John,” is 
rabidly anti-Catholic; the later “ Troublesome Raigne of 
King John,” which Shakespeare used, is scurrilously so. 
He keeps unusually close to this source, his notable 
divergence being that whereas the earlier play is a glori- 
fication of Protestantism at the expense of the Church, 
Shakespeare eliminates this altogether and reverses the 
situation. Far from being a religious hero, his John is 
a coward and a murderer; the Papal legate, Pandulph, 
remains dignified victor in the conflict of wills. Several 
anti-Catholic touches, such as the king’s assassination by 
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a monk, which are manifestly out of place, have strayed in 
or been carelessly retained from the older play in which 
they are one with the context. 

In comparison with his early contemporaries, those 
brilliant young playwrights who taught him his craft, 
Shakespeare appears entirely Catholic. From Marlowe, 
the greatest of them, he learned the secret of dramatic 
blank verse and of soul-searching tragedy. To Marlowe, 
he openly served apprenticeship in “ Richard III.” But 
Shakespeare shows no trace of Marlowe’s unseemly 
prejudice against things and persons Catholic; on the 
contrary, he is their exponent and apologist. 

It is, of course, impossible to conjecture Shakespeare’s 
life and character from the plays; but it may be that in 
some of the sonnets, those of them which do not belong 
to conventional types, he laid his soul bare. If that be so, 
Shakespeare had a clear-visioned knowledge of his own 
sins, an exceptional honesty in admitting them, a sincere 
charity toward those who wounded him, and a rare gift of 
forgiveness. These were not qualities dear to sixteenth 
century reformers. 

Catholicism is an unusual avenue of approach to 
Shakespeare, but it promises well. The fullest under- 
standing of his work may be reached by reading it, not in 
the light of twentieth century thought, but in that light 
of the past by which it was written. Many currents have 
mingled to form the great stream of Shakespearean litera- 
ture, but its still unsounded riverhead is the mystery and 
morality drama. A course which would do no more than 
set students exploring that lucent fountain of the ages 
of faith, could not fail of happy achievement. No poet 
teaches better than Shakespeare, because not one has 
a wider human sympathy or a clearer understanding of 
the inexorable moral law. People of every rank and 
condition may find lessons in his pages, none more pitiful 
than poor Falstaff’s deathbed prayer, “ God, God, God!” 
And all the wisdom, all the truth, all the charity of the 
mighty creator is clothed in the beauty of immortal verse. 

SIsTER MAuRA. 


SELF-PORTRAIT 


Tonight O Jason I forsake your quest. 

Dodona’s thousand tongues have murmured “ Peace’ 
Since moonrise. Suddenly my soul seeks rest 

And I am old. From youth your golden fleece 


Has hung before my heart and I have fought 
Across the dreaming years with you 

My shield above you when the Harpies sought 
Your death have planted dragon’s teeth and felled 


have held 


The bitter soldiers sprung therefrom. Tonight 
O Jason I am old as old as you 
Are young. A little while and I shall fight 
No more a little while and all is through 


And I shall go most swiftly to the sea 
And then I pray you think no more of me. 


Cuartes T. LANHAM. 
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REVIEWS 


Those Europeans. By Sistey Huppieston. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

It seems to be generally conceded that we are still too near the 
events following closely upon the Great War to estimate ade- 
quately the forces that were and are at work in the nations of 
Europe, and the political leaders that are controlling or striving 
to direct those forces. Nevertheless, numberless volumes and 
studies have already appeared that aim at making intelligible to 
the average reader what is apparently almost hopelessly chaotic. 
Mr. Huddleston’s essays have a like purpose. They are the esti- 
mates of a prominent English journalist who has had exceptional 
opportunities for studying at close range the men whose policies 
have dominated in the council chambers of Europe. The studies, 
twenty in number, profess to sketch the salient characteristics of 
men such as Clemenceau, Poincaré, Ramsay MacDonald, Lloyd 
George, Primo de Rivera, Mussolini, Stresemann, Mustapha 
Kemal, etc. How far the sketches are true to life and historically 
objective can, of course, be determined fully only by an authorita- 
tive exponent of present European history. That they are interest- 
ing and suggestive may readily be granted; that they are equally 
convincing, especially the estimates of Pius XI, Primo de Rivera 
and Joseph Caillaux, many readers will be slow to admit. 

7 eG 





The Tower to Tyburn. By P. J. CuHanotery, S.J. St. Louis: 
B. Herder Book Co. 

London. By Sypney Dark. Illustrated by Jos—EpH PENNELL. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $7.50. 

The veteran Father Chandlery, though long past the years at 
which most men lay aside their pen, is still writing. In the preface 
to his latest volume, “ The Tower to Tyburn,” he tells us that the 
book was called forth by a desire for a fuller guide to Catholic 
points of interest in London. He then disarms adverse criticism 
by acknowledging shortcomings and by expressing the hope 
that his little book may serve a good purpose until a better volume 
is prepared. Despite the author’s confession, those of us who 
have often been in London find the guide quite satisfactory. Clearly 
it could not describe and illustrate all places, where unruly British 
folk tortured benighted Papists to death, nor is such to be ex- 
pected. The guidebook would be unwieldly else. Father Chandlery 
has done well in choosing only those places which will appeal to 
Catholic visitors to London. 

The title and contents of this second book on London will stir 
most pleasant memories in the minds of many men who know the 
metropolis of the British Isles. The volume is written by Sydney 
Dark and beautifully illustrated by Joseph Pennell. In other 
words, the authors have added to the haunting interest with which 
London fills the souls of men. Mr. Dark is eminently just, even 
in the description of events which in the hands of a less skillful 
author would give ample chance for the play of bigotry. While the 
best criticism that can be given of Mr. Pennell is that he is just 
himself, a consummate artist. Those who wish to revisit London 
should do so by purchasing a copy of this delightful volume. 

5. 





Portraits: Real and Imaginary. By Ernest Boyp. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $2.50. 

The Literary Spotlight. Edited by Jonn Farrar. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $2.50. 

By description, Ernest Boyd is a “mild gentleman” who de- 
vours books and magazines in thirty languages. But a true picture 
of him may be constructed from his book of “ Portraits.” He 
appears as a mordant critic of men and fashions. What Mr. Boyd 
sees is, perhaps, true; but the manner of his interpretation is hope- 
lessly awry. He is cynical and bitingly sardonic; he is familiar 
with classical and modern books; these qualities joined with a 
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sparkling style, create the illusion that he is excruciatingly clever. 
But his cleverness is so much on the surface that it wears thin; 
it consists in spreading a varied coating over the same pudding. 
The “ Imaginary ” portraits are particularizations of general types. 
In them he pours vitriol on the “ Aesthete: Model 1924” and on 
the “ Puritan: Modern Style”; he mocks the critic and the press- 
agent, berates the Anglo-Irish, and snaps at the heels of the 
literary lady. As is natural, in the “ Real” portraits he attempts 
to praise the authors of his own type; but even thus praise flows 
haltingly from. his pen. Mr. Boyd’s cleverness arises from his 
fault-finding tendencies; should he attempt to be constructive, he 
would probably be vapid. The other collection of portraits, which 
first appeared in the Bookman, is in questionable taste. The 
essays are somewhat amusing, but are wholly without value. 
They contribute little to the understanding of current literature, 
and, to its interpretation, nothing at all. Thirty writers, a few 
of them really important, but the others either pseudo-famous 
or relatively unknown, are put under the glare of the spotlight; 
sharp eyes scrutinize them and an anonymous judge delivers a ver- 
dict on them. The result is a record of the vagaries and habits 
of some workers in words. | ie ie 





Czechoslovakia. A Survey of Economic and Social Condi- 
tions. Edited by Dr. Joser Gruser. New York: The Mac- 


millan Co. $2.00. 

Of the new states formed in Europe as a result of the war, 
the Czechoslovakian Republic is apparently the most progressive, 
and the most favored by natural resources. By far the greater 
part of the industries of the former Hapsburg Monarchy are 
centered in Czechoslovakia, between three and four times the 
amount to be expected from its territory and population. It is 
a practically self-supporting country, with a large proportion of 
its people devoted to agriculture, and with almost an equal number 
employed in the mining and manufacturing industries. With its 
high standard of living, however, it welcomes the importation of 
foreign goods, especially raw materials and foodstuffs. It has 
suffered less than most European countries from the common 
post-war difficulties, such as money depreciation, industrial dis- 
putes and the weakened ties of morality. Even the Communist 
agitation from the neighboring countries has generally failed to 
win over Czechoslovakian workmen to revolutionary ideas. The 
book which Dr. Gruber edits presents a series of studies of the 
exports and imports and industries of the country, its social and 
financial policies and problems, drawn up by public officials and 
professional experts. The question of religion is not entered 
into, nor is education, save for mention of the agrarian and 
forestry schools. A full index is appended. H. j.. 2B. 





Studies in the History of Medieval Science. By CHARLES 
Homer Haskins. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. $6.00. 

Though Charles Homer Haskins has devoted himself to the 
elucidation of many different historical problems, he is’ preeminent 
as a medievalist. Whoever has read his “ Rise of the Universi- 
ties” knows how entertainingly he can impart abundant informa- 
tion about these romantic centuries. The present large and sub- 
stantial volume goes deep in research and bulges with all the new 
and learned matter the author has drawn from the secret corners 
of European libraries. The book is not a strictly connected whole. 
As the title indicates, the chapters constitute studies of different 
phases of the development of science in the Middle Ages. These 
studies demonstrate again the community of interests that bound 
scholars together in those times when Europe, Christendom, was 
for them one country. This is well seen, for instance, in the 
activities of the Englishman, Adelard of Bath, who pursued his 
studies and worked at his translations at Salerno, through Magna 
Grecia, in Syria and in Spain. The concourse of Englishmen to 
Spain for Arabic learning and to the Norman court of the south 
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of Italy for Greek is surprising. Then, the work of direct trans- 
lations from the Greek at the Norman court in Sicily is discussed 
in a new way, while the activities and caprices of that extraordin- 
ary man, Frederick II, are finely drawn. This book was written 
to instruct, not to entertain; however, though certain portions are 
somewhat dull, other parts are extremely interesting. The work is 
a tribute to the finest methods of modern American scholarship. 
P. M. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

Authors in the Making.—In a small handbook, “ The Training 
of Writers,” (Macmillan), the Rev. Edward F. Garesche, S.J., 
has much to say that has been said before, indeed some of his 
observations have been repeated over and over again. The 
chapters of this book which cover so much useful, and for the 
purpose, necessary ground, will, we hope, prove a source of help, 
and perhaps of encouragement to many students. The habit of 
reading intelligently is rarer than one thinks and must be carefully, 
cultivated. “Materials for Reading” (Silver, Burdett), by 
Willis L. Uhl, Ph.D., contains practical hints and methods for 
proper reading. It belongs to that class of books which explain 
the mechanics of education, and like every book of its kind it 
supposes a teacher capable of injecting into the dry bones the 
breath of spirit and life. 








Pamphlets.—Many useful and instructive pamphlets have come 
from the Catholic Truth Society of London. Many so called 
Christians are today questioning the divinity of Jesus Christ. We 
have the proofs of this doctrine briefly but solidly developed in 
“The Godhead of Christ” by the Rev. Hugh Pope, O.P. In 
“The Resurrection” the Rev. Raymond Devas, O.P., by a logical 
grouping of the texts from Scriptures makes them tell a detailed 
and authentic story. First to know through faith that Christ is 
divine and then to love Him as God, this is Christianity. “ The 
Divine Lover,” a series of spirtual reflections on the Christ by 
the Rev. Pierre Charles, S.J., will aid us to arrive at this love. 
Many earnest Christians, unhappily, find difficulty in being able 
to recognize the one true Church: an aid to this group of truth- 
seekers is the pamphlet “Letters to an Anglican Nun” by the 
Rev. J. H. Stewart. These letters were really written and they 
answer difficulties that would occur to an inquiring non-Catholic. 
The Sacrifice of the Mass is the soul of the Church militant. 
As aids to a closer cooperation of the faithful are three 
pamphlets: “A Way of Hearing Mass,” “How to Use the 
Missal” by E. B., and “My Sacrifice and Yours,” by the Rev. 
P. McGlade, S.J. The last is published by the Jrish Messenger. 
Spiritistic practises and theories have led many away from the 
Church. “ Spiritualism and the Child” by Irene Hernaman warns 
against this danger. “ Pope Pius X” by the Rev. G. Galloni gives 
a brief sketch of the saintly Pontiff, showing him particularly as 
“the Pope of favors.” This is published at Rochdale, England. 
A “Novena for the Relief of the Poor Souls in Purgatory,” by 
J. F._Durin is published in Milwaukee. Finally, two more 
pamphlets from the C. T. S., England, may be mentioned; they 
are stories of Catholic life: “Just Nineteen,” by T. V. Nicholas, 
and “ The Rectory Ghost,” by Grace V. Christmas. 





The Soul of Prayer.——Who can estimate the depth and the 
breadth of the prayer that rises daily from the heart of the 
Church through the offices of its liturgy. “The Hymns of the 
Breviary and Missal” (Benziger. $3.00) are not the least part 
of these offices of grace. This is a new and revised edition of 
the aforesaid hymns by the Rev. Matthew Britt, O.S.B., of St. 
Martin’s Abbey, Lacey, Washington. And it is excellent. After 
important historical notices in the introduction, each hymn of the 
breviary and missal is translated, explained and illustrated with 
an historical note. The editor has selected what he considers the 
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best of the very numerous translations of the different hymns. 
One has only to read over the Dies Irae, for instance, and to 
compare the translation with a few others, to be convinced of 
the discerning judgment of his selection, For rhyme and rhythm 
Dr. Iron’s translation of this immortal song can hardly be ex- 
celled. The edition is handsome and the cuts of the old manu- 
scripts add greatly to its attraction———That the Faithful follow 
the Mass from their own missal is a consummation of Catholic 
practise devoutly wished. The missals being edited in English 
bring this possibility directly within reach, and “The Small 
Missal” (Benziger. $1.75) is very useful just for this reason. 
The smallness of the size and price has been made possible be- 
cause the Mass is not given for every day in the year, but only 
the Sunday Masses are included and those of the other principal 
feasts. The “Introit” and the “Gradual” are both in Latin and 
English; the other portions are in English only. A book such 
as this should be earnestly recommended to all the Faithful for 
the more complete and devout following of the Holy Sacrifice. 





Eucharistic Prayers and Directions—A neat and medium 
sized book of prayers for Holy Communion, “Communion Devo- 
tions for Religious” (Benziger. $2.75), has been edited by the 
Sisters of Notre Dame, Cleveland, Ohio. After a preliminary 
collection of prayers, instructions and exercises relative to the 
devotional reception of Holy Communion, there is given a series 
of acts or prayers for the thanksgiving which follows. These 
prayers are arranged according to special subjects. Now a virtue 
is emphasized, now a particular saint; portions of the life of 
Christ are dwelt upon, or a feast of the Church is considered. In 
dry moments when the communing of the heart is slow, this book 
will be a help——A little work which aims at fostering a solid 
devotion to the Blessed Sacrament is entitled “ Eucharistic Direc- 
tions” (The Sentinal Press), from the French of the Ven. Peter 
Julian Eymard. The holiness of the man breathes through these 
pages ; he goes to the heart of things when he emphasizes a spirit 
of love as the truest and speediest means of arriving at that perfec- 
tion of service and worship which is the goal of Christian sanc- 
tity. There are instructions too on the liturgy, the interior life 
and on our duties towards the Church——A new prayer-book has 
been published by Diederich-Schafer Company, Milwaukee, called 
the “Catholic’s Manual.” One of the good features of this 
manual is the presentation of the prayers of the Mass in double 
rows of Latin and English respectively; another is the collection 
of gospels and epistles for every Sunday in the year. 





Catholic Varia.—There is a translation from the German of 
the Rev. Otto Zimmermann which makes a readable little work 
on the Catholic philosophy of life. “The Problem of Evil and 
Human Destiny” (Herder. 90c) was Englished by the Rev. 
John S. Zybura. A note of bracing optimism runs through the 
book which should react as « wholesome tonic for those whose 
gaze is fixed preferably on the evil that is in the world. The 
author devotes a chapter to the immense value for good of our 
power of self-determination and another to our power of self- 
fulfilment. He develops the value ot trial in life and in the 
closing chapters brings out the greatness and goodness of God 
who is the final end of all and who will be our beatitude forever. 
———Another translation is from the Italian of a Saint. Alphonsus 
Liguori was a prolific writer. We have now a new edition of 
some of his meditations and spiritual discourses under title of 
“The Mysteries of the Faith: The Redemption.” (Benziger. 
$2.35) translated by the Rt. Rev. Robert A. Coffin, who was 
Bishop of Southwark, England, in the middle of the last cen- 
tury. The bulk of this work is taken up with meditations on 
the passion of Christ, though some meditations on the Sacred 
Heart are added. These breathe the pious spirit of their author, 
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and though they are interspersed with frequent exclamations and 
interjections, a style produced by the religious psychology of the 
southern peoples, they will nevertheless be of service to those 
who need such aid for the enkindling of their devotion——“ A 
Course in Religious Instruction for Grammar Grades and High 
School” (Catholic Union Store, Buffalo. 60c.) by the Rev. Joseph 
P. O’Connor, M.A., contains many practical things about their 
religion that our young people ought to know. It treats of the 
Bible, the Mass, the Sacraments and sacramentals. The instruc- 
tion given on these matters is much to the point, while an appendix 
explains many questions that are apt to be presented to the 
American Catholic of today. The brief biography of many of the 
patron saints is a fine idea. 





Fiction.—Elizabeth Jordan’s latest story, “ Faith Desmond’s 
Last Stand” (Extension Press. $1.50), is a charming bit of 
romance and mystery. According to the doctor’s verdict, Faith 
is faced with a dilemma; she has either six months of normal 
living or two years of lingering. Bravely she chooses the former 
and sets forth on a European tour. She meets with friends and 
a lover, but also with a parcel of villains. But she wins through, 
and the doctor rejoices that his diagnosis did not prove true. 

Red Pepper Burns, the doctor of bodies and souls whom Grace 
S. Richmond has featured in so many other books, again 
enters the scene in “Red of the Redfields” (Doubleday, Page. 
$2.00). The doctor interests himself in a shell-shocked veteran 
and restores him to normalcy by sending him to live with a normal 
family in which mutual help is the rule. This group of simple, 
sensible people is medicine to the young invalid; and these same 
people are the material of a splendid novel. 

It is far from pleasant to be a penurious prince, such as Don 
Ramon. Even a love missive sent by him to a Russian princess 
was held in escrow. The struggle for the recovery of that letter 
is the plot-center of “The Grand Duke’s Finances” (Crowell. 
$2.00), by Frank Heller. The sky is darkest just before the dawn. 
The sky of Don Ramon was dark, very dark. However, Frank 
Heller lifts his hero from the blackness with a deftness that is 
creditable at once and thrilling. 

The late Isabel Ostrander made a host of friends through her 
writings. “Liberation” (McBride. $2.00), one of several novels, 
the publisher reports, left completed at her death, will not disap- 
point her many admirers. The escape of a convict, an ill-fated 
marriage, and the mystery of a double forgery, are some of the 
elements that combine to form a good story, well-told. 

In his collection of short stories, “ The Hidden Player” (Stokes. 
$2.00), Alfred Noyes makes his prose almost as perfect a medium 
of expression as his verse. But he has fallen into the habit of 
killing his characters, usually through suicide. The dramatic 
conclusions of most of these tales are somewhat gruesome, indica- 
tive in some obscure way of the presence of the preternatural 
force suggested by his title. He is far more charming in his few 
humorous tales. ' 

Families sometimes are composed of members who are very, 
very good and of members who are extremely wicked. This was 
the case with the Kents whose history is told by -Ian Irons in 
“Simples” (Seltzer. $2.00). Alban Kent is as nobly heroic as 
his mother and brothers are heartless and unscrupulous. ‘The 
novel is feeble and somewhat impossible in its conception. 

Foremost, perhaps, among the popularizers of the folk-lore of 
pagan Ireland is James Stephens. His second volume treating of 
the cycle of Queen Maeve is entitled “In the Land of Youth” 
(Macmillan. $2.50). Mr. Stephens has a most persuasive pen; 
his stories of Nera in the land of Shi, of the swineherds and their 
quarrel, of Etain and her transformations, are prodigious and 
preposterous; and yet they are made to seem most sane and 
natural. The narrative has beauty, whimsy and humor; but the 
morals, of course, are those of a pagan culture. 
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Education 


Educational Tests and Measurements 
HIS series of seven articles will discuss the origin 
and history of educational tests and measurements, 
their use and abuse, and will endeavor to point out how 
our teachers can derive practical assistance from them 
when properly understood. 

What is the particular value to be gained from the use 
of standardized educational tests, scales and measure- 
ments? This is a question on the lips of many of our 
teachers at the present day. The query is both practical 
and timely. For no other single topic has received such 
voluminous treatment in the pedagogical literature of 
the past decade. This theme holds a dominant place in the 
discussions at teachers’ institutes and educational conven- 
tions. Teachers who were in the service long before stand- 
ardized tests and measurements came into existence are 
now flocking in great numbers to summer schools to learn 
both the theory and practise of these latest-of pedagogical 
devices. 

Not only, however, is much being said and written 
about them, but they are also being used extensively in 
the public school systems throughout the country. Not 
long ago the writer was in the office of the Bureau of 
Educational Research at the University of Illinois, which 
is a distributing center for many millions of educational 
tests. On the wall a map indicated the cities and towns 
which are now using standardized measurements. The 
public-school systems of appreciable size not yet employ- 
ing these modern devices are the marked exception. Com- 
paring that map with one compiled only five years ago, 
one finds a striking contrast. It shows graphically the 
mighty strides which this form of educational activity has 
taken in the past few years. It has already effected marked 
changes in the technique of procedure for the teacher, the 
administrator, and the supervisor. 

The value of these educational measurements can prob- 
ably best be shown by first answering the question : “ What 
is the particular felt need or want for whose satisfaction 
these tests have been brought into being?” What was 
the breakdown in our educational machinery? or rather, 
“ What was the inherent defect which was uncovered with 
such convincing force in our pedagogical practise, a de- 
fect which once discovered clamored loudly for remedial 
action?” 

The defect is the purely subjective and consequently 
conflicting unreliable character of teachers’ marks or 
measurements of a pupil’s scholastic proficiency. In other 
words, the marks or grades given by teachers to the same 
examination paper or to other manifestations of the 
pupil’s knowledge vary so widely among themselves as to 
lessen markedly the weight or the confidence we can place 
in them as accurate indices of the pupil’s knowledge or 
mastery of a given subject. The need, therefore, is for 
the substitution of an objective impersonal reliable meas- 
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urement for the subjective personal unreliable method 
which has hitherto been in use. 


While it has doubtless long been a matter of common 
knowledge that some slight variability may be found in 
ratings given by teachers to the same examination paper, 
it remained for F. Y. Edgeworth, professor of political 
economy at the University of Oxford, to startle the educa- 
tional circles by revealing the wide degree of that varia- 
bility. His experiment is the first one of its kind, of 
which the writer has been able to find any record in the 
literature on the subject. That was in 1889. The care 
which Professor Edgeworth exercised to exclude possible 
sources of error in the conduct of his experiment affords 
the scientific student of education of today, a distinct thrill 
of pleasure. The professor inserted in the English Journal 
of Education, a specimen of Latin prose composition with 
the request that the paper be rated by competent persons. 
Because of the care exercised in the conduct of this pio- 
neering experiment, it is worth while to quote the pro- 
fessor’s words: 

I propose through the medium of the Journal of Education, to 
invite any competent person to assign a mark to the subjoined 
piece of Latin prose, upon the supposition that he is marking 
the work of a candidate for the India Civil Service. Let it be 
distinctly understood that in giving his mark the examiner is not 
to look to, or wish to illustrate, his own ideal of classical elegance 
nor yet the degree of proficiency which may be current in the 
school or other institution with which he may be connected. Let 
him imagine that he has been appointed examiner in Latin for 
the India Civil Service, and let him give his mark, having regard 
only to what may be expected from a candidate for that prize. 
Let 100 be the maximum attainable by any candidate. 

To avoid accidental divergence as much as possible, to perform 
the experiment under the most favorable conditions, I would 
suggest that the examiners should consist of a pretty homogenous 
class—of much the same class as those who actually conduct our 
public examination. To be more definite I would invite to take 
part in this experiment only those who have taken high honors 
in classics at one of the universities or classical masters of the 
sixth form in a public school. All such are earnestly invited to 
examine the accompanying piece with as much care as if they 
really were exercising the function of public examiner; and send 
to the editor their verdict guaranteed by their name and status, 
which, it need hardly be added, it is not intended to publish. It 
is desirable that the examiners should assign their respective 
marks independently and without mutual conference. 

In answer to the request, “twenty-eight highly com- 
petent examiners were so kind as to mark this piece of 
Latin prose.” The distribution of the marks is as fol- 
lows: 45, 59, 67, 67.5, 70, 70, 72.5, 75, 75, 75, 75, 75, 
77, 80, 80, 80, 80, 80, 82, 82, 85, 85, 87.5, 88, 90, 100, 100. 

The marks are thus seen to range all the way from 
45% to 100%, revealing a degree of variability in the 
ratings even of experts which few would have previously 
suspected. 

In 1911, a master’s thesis reporting the results of an 
experiment in the marking of papers was submitted to 
Columbia University by Allen M. Ruggles. Eleven gradu- 
ate students in Teachers’ College had marked 20 sixth- 
grade geography papers. An even wider variation in the 
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marks is manifested here than in the experiment of 
Edgeworth. Thus on one paper, the ratings of the eleven 
competent judges range from 35 to 100; on another paper, 
trom 0 to 59; on another, from 15 to 70; and so on for 
the others. 

Commenting on the wide divergence between the marks 
of these judges, F. J. Kelly, in a rather exhaustive study 
‘Teachers’ Marks” submitted as a doctor’s thesis to 
Columbia University, and published in 1913, aptly re- 
marks: 

There is as much variation among the several judges as to the 
value of each paper as there is variation among the several papers 
in the estimation of each judge. And the set of papers are of 
widely different values too (p. 53). 

The investigations of R. E. Carter (“ Correlation of 
flementary Schools and High Schools” in Elementary 
School Teacher, vol. XII, pp. 109-118), of F. J. Kelly in 
Hackensack, New Jersey, in 1913, and of F. W. Johnson 
(A Study of High School Grades,” in School Review, 
vol. XIX, pp. 13-24) at the high school of the University 
of Chicago, have all yielded data emphasizing the conflict- 
ing character and consequently the general unreliability 
of teachers’ marks and grades. 

Joun A. O’Brien, Pxu.D. 


Sociology 

The Ten Amendments 

S everyone knows, or should know, the first ten 

Amendments to the Constitution, generally known 

as the Bill of Rights, are binding only upon the Federal 

Government. They are of no force or effect as a re- 

straint upon the power of the respective States. Further- 

more, they are negative in their effect, inasmuch as they 

either limit powers granted to the Federal Government or 
emphasize the denial of powers withheld. 

But, briefly, the entire purpose of the first ten Amend- 
ments is to prevent the Federal Government from vio- 
lating rights reserved to the States and to the people, 
including those guaranties and immunities which previous 
generations endeavored to secure in writing from each 
succeeding Government. 

These Amendments set forth no novel principle in gov- 
ernment. They were appended to the Constitution merely 
“in order to prevent misconstruction or abuse” of the 
powers granted by the Constitution, and to win public 
confidence in its operation. It was generally argued that 
“ public confidence in the government will best insure the 
beneficial ends of its institution.” (1 U. S. Stat. at L. 97). 

Now since Congress has no powers except such as are 
granted by the Constitution, it was argued by some per- 
sons opposed to inclusion of the Bill of Rights in the 
Constitution, that Congress, not having been given powers 
with respect to the various matters covered by the Bill 
of Rights, therefore provisions denying such powers were 
not necessary in the Constitution. These persons feared, 
they said, that such negative provisions would be turned 
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to the advantage of Congress. This argument was strenu- 
ously advanced by Hamilton who asked “ Why declare 
that things shall not be done which there is no power to 
do?” A provision, for example, against restraining the 
liberty of the press might be construed by implication, 
he argued, as directed against only improper regulations. 
He held that a Bill of Rights, in its origin, is a stipulation 
between a king and his subjects limiting the prerogatives 
and privileges of the king and reserving rights to the sub- 
jects. In this category were the Magna Charta obtained 
by the barons from King John, and confirmed by suc- 
ceeding kings; the Petition of Right received by Charles 
I; and the Declaration of Right, afterward enacted as the 
Bill of Rights, imposed on William of Orange. But, 
argued Hamilton, a Bill of Rights is out of place in a 
Constitution established by the people, who are the source 
of political power, and enforced by servants of the people. 

In this argument Hamilton was opposed by Jefferson. 
Jefferson wrote a letter to Washington in which he denied 
the accusation, believed by Jefferson to have been made by 
Hamilton, that while in Europe, he, Jefferson, had written 
his friends to oppose the Constitution. 

The charge is most false. I approve as much of the Constitution 
as most persons, and more of it was disapproved by my accuser 
than by me, and of its parts most vitally republican. My objec- 
tion to the Constitution was the want of a bill of rights. 

Jefferson answered the four main objections to the in- 
clusion of a Bill of Rights in the Constitution. The first 
objection was that the Constitution had in fact denied the 
powers in question by non-enumeration among the powers 
granted to Congress. Jefferson answered, that under a 
Constitution which established a limited sovereignty, leav- 
ing some matters untouched and raising implications as to 
others, a declaration of rights was a necessary supplement 
to guard the people against the abuse of power actually 
granted. The second objection was that it was impossible 
to frame an adequate declaration of all essential rights 
Jefferson answered, that “half a loaf was better than 
no bread. If we cannot secure all our rights, let us secure 
what we can.” The third objection was that the jealous; 
of the subordinate governments under our system afforded 
ample security against encroachment by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Jefferson answered, that the State Governments 
were only agents of the people, and must be furnished 
with a written law upon which to base opposition to acts 
of the Federal Government. The fourth objection was 
that experience had proved the inefficacy of a Bili of 
Rights. Jefferson answered, that though a Bill of Rights 
“is not absolutely efficacious, under all circumstances, 
it is of great potency always, and rarely inefficacious. A 
brace the more will often keep up the building which 
would have fallen with that brace the less.” He contended 
that the balance of inconvenience without the Bill of 
Rights, would greatly outweigh the inconvenience with 
the Bill of Rights. 

The Constitution was ratified and went into effect on 
March 4, 1789. On September 25, 1789, the ten Amend- 
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ments were submitted to the States by a joint resolution 
of Congress reciting that: 

The conventions of a number of the States having at the time 
of their adopting the Constitution, expressed a desire, in order to 
prevent misconstruction or abuse of its powers, that further 
declaratory and restrictive clauses should be added: And as ex- 
tending the ground of public confidence in the Government will 
best insure the beneficent ends of its institution. 

Two provisions with respect to representation in Con- 
gress, and to the compensation of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, failed of adoption. 

Taken as a whole, the Bill of Rights merely declares, 
by way of limiting the powers of the Government, that 
there are certain powers withheld by and intimately affect- 
ing the individual citizen, but considered by the people 
unnecessary to the ordinary functioning of a civil Govern- 
ment. Rosert E. SHORTALL. 


Note and Comment 


Losses in the 
Postal Service 


AST month the Postmaster General New sent to 

Congress the report of the Post Office Department 
on the cost of carrying and handling the several classes 
of mail matter and of performing the various special 
services undertaken by it. It is the first cost ascertainment 
made to Congress within a decade. Some of its most 
startling revelations are thus summarized from the exten- 
sive general report: 

The report shows that paid first-class mail was the only class 
handled at a profit, that the only other source of profit was postal 
savings accounts, and that losses were sustained in handling all 
other mail. The gain in handling first class mail was $80,417,716.32. 
The heaviest losses were $74,712,868.67 in handling second class 
mail, $16,291,575.48 in handling third class mail, $10,374,013.81 in 
conducting the registered mail system, $9,540,511.17 in handling 
money orders, and $6,916,753.82 in handling fourth class mail. 

This brief statement may serve to do away with many 
illusions in regard to the financial aspect of the postal 
service. The report was the foundation of the President’s 
words some short time ago when he said: “ The time has 
arrived for putting the postal service on a sound basis as 
far as expenditure and revenue are concerned.” 





Pope-Baiting No Longer 
a Popular Sport 


OPE-BAITING is no longer the popular sport it used 

to W@ in England. At Sutherland a loud-voiced 
“truculent person” was recently arrested for obstructing 
the public traffic. Brought before the magistrate he was 
accused of “running down the Catholic religion and 
abusing the Pope.” The populace, apparently, did not 
take kindly to this particular style of oratory and the 
policeman had come in time to save the prisoner from some 
rather rough handling by an indignant audience. As a 
gentle reminder the magistrate fined the anti-papal orator 
and general traducer of his Catholic fellow-citizens ten 
shillings and declared him to be a “ nice sort of fellow to 
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attempt to preach any religion.” On this the editor of 
the English Catholic News Service remarks that it is not 
many years since it was a quite safe and appreciated 
amusement to vilify Catholics and the Pope in public, but 
that this era has now passed. 





Mayence Cathedral 
in Danger 


ee Cathedral, we learn, is giving signs of 
collapse. Many of the piles on which the founda- 
tions rest have been destroyed through infiltration of 
water. Since 1909 extensive repairs were carried on, but 
conditions have now become critical. The English Cath- 
olic News Service writes about this ancient memorial of 
the Catholic Church, which goes back for its beginning to 
the first millennium of our era: 

The history of this fine cathedral is one of accidents. Begun 
in the year 975, it caught fire on the very day of its dedication 
in 1009. Rebuilding was begun at once, but a hurricane threw 
down part of the structure in 1079, and two years later the nave 
and the eastern choir were gutted by fire. At the beginning of 
the twelfth century new foundations were laid, but in 1137 both 
the cathedral and the town were laid low by yet another fire. 
The cathedral suffered from an earthquake in 1146, it has been 
menaced twice since then by fire, and down to as late as 1793 
it suffered a series of accidents, the last being the gunfire of the 
Prussian army in the last named year. 


It is announced that unless considerable under-pinning 
can be carried out, part of this venerable historic edifice 
may now be doomed to collapse. 





Warning for 
Jubilee Pilgrims 


TIMELY warning has been sent out from Rome to 

intending Jubilee pilgrims that, to comply with the 
regulations of the Pope’s decree, they must remain ten 
days in the city for the formal visits to the four basilicas. 
The itineraries now being circulated by several non-Cath- 
olic tourist agencies do not provide for this, and the mere 
sight-seeing program they arrange for, is not only incom- 
patible with the religious object of a Holy Year visit to 
Rome, but fails to comply with the essential obligations 
of the Jubilee indulgence. In the meantime Catholic pil- 
grimages are multiplying. The Australian hierarchy have 
nominated Archbishop Mannix of Melbourne to head the 
pilgrimage from the antipodes which will leave for Rome 
next April. The Southern Cross noting this says: 


It was a recommendation of the Australian hierarchy that the 
pilgrimage—which, after visiting Italy, Lourdes, and Paris, was 
to disband in London—should be extended to Ireland. In any case, 
Archbishop Mannix is expected to avail himself of the opportunity 
of making the visit to his aged mother and his native land which 
was rudely prevented through his “capture” by the British Navy 
off Penzance when he made his ad limina visit to Rome soon 
after the close of the war. 


The pilgrimage from Philadelphia has, with Cardinal 
Dougherty’s approval, arranged to sail on April 27, 1925, 
from that port. Bishop Dunn, acting for his Eminence 
Cardinal Hayes, is busy supervising the details of the 
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New York pilgrimage. The Pope has conceded a dispen- 
sation from the obligation of fasting and abstinence to 
pilgrims to Rome during the holy year on their voyages to 
and from Europe. 





The Creeds of Science 
Have Their Day 


HAT some progress at least has been made in the 
peewee world towards a saner concept of life is 
clear from the reminiscences of the Harvard professor of 
Psychology, William McDougal, in his paper read at the 
recent meeting of the British Association for Advance- 
ment of Science. Our estimate of the amount of this 
progress naturally depends upon the term we have in 
view, and here Professor McDougal is far more easily 
satisfied than we would be. However, he says: 

Thirty or forty years ago, when I began to study science, con- 
siderable moral courage would have been required to insist upon 
the purposive nature of man. For at that time the great wave of 
scientific materialism was still but little past its climax. It was 
the day of Spencer and Huxley, of Clifford and Tyndal, of Lange 
and Weismann, of Verworn and Bain. The world and all the 
living things in it were presented to us with so much prestige 
and confidence, as one vast system of mechanistic determination, 
that one seemed placed before two acutely opposed alternatives: 
On the one hand, science and universal mechanism; on the other 
hand humanism, religion, mysticism and superstition. 

Today he finds all this has changed. The few solitary 
voices which at first warned men against regarding the 
principles of physical science as adequate to the interpreta- 
tion of human life have now swelled into a chorus “ which 
even the deafest biologist can hardly ignore.” Professor 


McDougal and modern science still have a great way to 
go, but there is every reason for saying that in another 


thirty or forty years the present dogma of materialistic 
evolution will have undergone no less startling changes 


than the absurd mechanistic determination which was the 
scientific creed of thirty or forty years ago. 





An Irish Appeal 
for Mayerling 


UR Irish brethren in the Faith have sent out an 

appeal for the Carmelite Convent at Mayerling with 
which our readers have in the past been made acquainted. 
They describe its history as formerly an imperial hunting 
box, reconstructed into a convent, the annuity from whose 
former endowment now amounts to about thirty-five cents 
in our American currency. The circular then continues: 


To such straits were these poor Carmelites reduced that it 
seemed as though their only alternative to immediate help was 
to abandon their convent home. What a calamity this would have 
been! For some years past they have managed to eke out an 
existence on the alms received from abroad, principally from 
Ireland, for which they are sincerely and deeply grateful, and 
daily pray for the charitable donors. 

However, it is realized that such an uncertain situation cannot 
last; as, apart from its many difficulties, it opposes great obstacles 
to the strict seclusion and observance of the Carmelite rules. 
Knowing these things, and with the hope that they may be swept 
away, a great effort is now being made to place these good nuns 
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beyond the region of want and to enable them to follow their 
vocation with greater tranquility of mind. 

Unfortunately Irish Catholics are encountering their 
own difficulties and the sum required can hardly be raised 
from this source alone. 





Why Are Catholics Found in 
Penal Institutions? 


ATHOLICS often are confronted with statistics re- 

garding the number of their coreligionists to be 
found in penal institutions. They may well enough know 
the explanation to be given, but it is seldom to be found 
so clearly set forth as in the annual report of the Catholic 
Chaplain of the New York State Reformatory, the Rev. 
Francis J. Lane. His deductions are worth quoting at 
some length: 

Of the 383 Catholics who were admitted here during the year, 
less than one-third were in the habit of attending church regu- 
larly before they were arrested. Only 85 of these received the 
moral and religious training that our Catholic Schools include in 
their curriculum, 50 of these 85 left the Catholic School during 
or before they entered the sixth grade, leaving only 35 who 
actually completed the grammar school course. I venture to say 
that the number of non-Catholics who lack a religious and moral 
training when received here is equally as large as that of the 
Catholic percentage. Therefore one of the causes, if not the 
principal cause of so many young men turning to a life of crime 
is the lack of religious and moral education. In practically every 
case we find that the greater his moral perversity, the greater his 
contempt for law, order and authority. 


In most cases this is not altogether the fault of the 
inmate, his lack of moral appreciation is due to the fact 
that his parents did not insist while he was young that 
he attend regularly the school or church where he would 
receive the necessary instruction in his particular religion. 
Thus we are told: 


Again, many of our Catholic parents fail to set the proper ex- 
ample for their families. Out of 350 inmates, almost 150 have 
parents who are very irregular in their attendance at Mass on 
Sunday and in the performance of their other religious obligations. 
Another reason why so many have been denied this training is that 
from mixed marriages, i.e., where one parent is a Catholic and 
the other a non-Catholic. 

We find that on the average these young men have not received 
the Sacraments for at least 14 months previous to the time of 
their arrest. When we have succeeded in convincing them that 
the regular attendance of Mass on Sundays and the frequent 
reception of the Sacraments is the best method of reform and the 
safest and surest means of keeping them from t#@iible, we at 
once notice a change in their conduct and deportment around the 
institution. Consider the average number of Catholics who while 
still very young, lost either one or both of their parents through 
death: as many as 126 have only one parent living and 35 have 
neither father or mother. Of the remaining 121, in 39 cases, the 
parents are separated and 38 others came from marriages that 
were unhappy. Considerably less than one-third make it a practise 
of receiving the Sacraments monthly. 


These statistics furnish a strong argument for a greater 
and more intensive religious and moral training for all 
our American youth. 








